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Board plans regional offices 


Three directors named: The College 
Board expects to open regional offices 
on the West Coast, in the Midwest, and 
in the South during the next academic 
year. The offices will make it possible 
to extend the Board’s assistance more 
broadly to schools and colleges, through 
meetings and staff visits, and to im- 
prove communication between them 
and the main office in New York City. 

T. Leslie MacMitchell, a member of 
the Board staff since 1955, has been 
appointed Director of the West Coast 
Regional office, which will open on 
September 1, in a professional building 
on the Stanford University campus. The 
address will be: College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, 703 Welch Road, 
Palo Alto, California. 

The midwestern and southern re- 
gional offices will be directed, respec- 
tively, by Hollace G. Roberts, now di- 
rector of admission of Western Reserve 
University, and Ben F. Cameron, Jr., 
director of admissions of the Univer- 
. sity of the South. Both Mr. Roberts and 
Dr. Cameron have served on Board 
committees and participated in its ac- 
tivities. Dr. Cameron is currently a 
Trustee of the Board. 

Plans for the sites and opening dates 
of the midwestern and southern offices 
have not been completed. 


English commission authorized 


Broad study proposed: Appointment 
of a Commission on English to clarify 
and assist in the improvement of all in- 
structional activities associated with 
secondary school English courses of- 
fered to college preparatory students 
has been authorized by the Trustees of 
the College Board. 

The proposal to create such a com- 
mission, presented by an ad hoc com- 
mittee, was endorsed by the Board’s 
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Committee on Examinations. Members 
of the ad hoc committee were Frances 


Bartlett, chairman of the English de- 
partment, Scarsdale (N. Y.) High 
School; Theodore Johnson, assistant 
principal, Portland (Me.) HighSchool; 
and Harold C. Martin, director of gen- 
eral education, Harvard University. 
Dr. Martin is chairman of the Board’s 
Examiners in English. 

The committee’s recommendation 
noted that public and private opinion 
has recorded continuing dissatisfac- 
tion with the kinds and quality of 
teaching in English provided for school 
students, and that this opinion is shared 
by many teachers, administrators, and 
others familiar with current teaching 
even though they are aware of the many 
reasons for existing deficiencies. 

The plan for the Commission on 
English calls for the appointment of 
representatives of schools and colleges 
and the establishment of liaison with 
appropriate professional groups who 
can help define the Commission’s task. 


SAT fee reduced 


Effective in December: A reduction in 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test fee from 
$7 to $6, beginning with the test of De- 
cember 1959, was voted by the College 
Board Trustees at their March 19 meet- 
ing. Two years ago the fee was raised 
to $7 to offset operating deficits in- 
curred by the Board in 1955-56 and 
1956-57 and to meet the costs of ex- 
panding program facilities at Educa- 
tional Testing Service. The reduction 
follows replenishment of the Board’s 
reserve funds, and attainment of lower 
unit costs through increased volume 
operating efficiencies. 


Future facilities assured: In lowering 
the saT fee, the Trustees referred to the 
adoption of a long-range financial plan 
which will assure the availability of 





adequate facilities at ETS to meet the 
Board’s growing needs, The desirabil- 
ity of such a plan became apparent in 
1956-57 with the realization that the 
original agreement between the two 
organizations did not make provision 
for financing necessary expansion of 
plant and equipment at ETS. 

Since that time, the responsibilities 
of both organizations have been dis- 
cussed by their appropriate committees 
and at meetings of Board members. 
The result has been an understanding 
of the responsibilities which has been 
approved in principle and incorporated 
in the plan adopted. 

The plan, purposely made flexible to 
accommodate changes in growth pat- 
terns, provides for annual review and 
extension of a formal program under 
which financial commitments are made 
for contributions by the Board to ETs 
for plant expansion two years in ad- 
vance. Also included in these arrange- 
ments is a provision for annual five- 
year forecasts of ETS requirements for 
new plant facilities and equipment. 

Under the plan $500,000 will have 
been turned over to ETS during the two- 
year period ending June 30, 1959, and 
$400,000 allocated for 1959-60. The 
terms of the original agreement, under 
which the Board reimburses ETs for the 
cost of its services plus a 714 per cent 
fee, remains unchanged. 


Mathematics Report issued 


Three years in preparation: The final 
Report of the Commission on Mathe- 
matics, containing recommendations 
for changes in content, in the points of 
view of instruction, and in teaching em- 
phases in the secondary school college 
preparatory mathematics program, has 
been published in two volumes. 

The first volume, Program for Col- 
lege Preparatory Mathematics,describes 
the Commission’s assignment and cov- 


ers its findings. An outline of subject 
matter recommended for grades 9 
through 12 is presented, as are sugges- 
tions for the training of elementary and 
secondary school mathematics teachers. 
The 75-page booklet concludes with 
the Commission’s recommendations for 
changes in mathematics requirements 
for college entrance and in college 
mathematics curricula. 

The second volume, entitled Appen- 
dices, contains materials written to am- 
plify and clarify the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations, as well as to provide 
information, instruction, and enrich- 
ment that will assist teachers in prepar- 
ing themselves to translate the recom- 
mendations into action. The 22 appen- 
dices, 239 pages in length, are organ- 
ized into three sections: algebra, ge- 
ometry, and trigonometry. 

TheCommission, a 14-member group 
of mathematicians and teachers of 
mathematics, was established in 1955 
as the result of a request by the College 
Board’s Examiners in Mathematics for 
a study of the school mathematics cur- 
riculum. The Examiners had become 
concerned over the apparent lag of the 
curriculum behind mathematical de- 
velopments. 


Distributed widely: A complimentary 
copy of the Report was made available 
in April to members of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
the Mathematical Association of Amer- 
ica, and the American Mathematical 
Society. It was also sent to public 
school superintendents and to inde- 
pendent and parochial school head- 
masters throughout the country. The 
Report is now on sale at $1 per volume. 


Other Commission publications: The 
Commission has discontinued the dis- 
tribution of a series of eight leaflets 
produced during the last two years to 
explain its work. The content of the 
leaflets is covered by the Report. 

Three units for classroom use will 
remain in print indefinitely. Among 
these, the largest is a grade 12 course, 
Introductory Probability and Statistical 
Inference, a revised preliminary edi- 
tion of which has been introduced re- 
cently at $2 per copy. A companion 
volume, Teachers Notes and Answer 
Guide, is available at $1 per copy. Two 
small units intended for first-year high 
school students are Concepts of equa- 


tion and inequality and Informal De- 
duction in Algebra: Properties of Odd 
and Even Numbers, each priced at $.15. 

Publications of the Commission may 
be ordered from: College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, c/o Educational 
Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


All schools to receive scores 


Reports to be free: Beginning with the 
College Board tests administered next 
December, the scores of all candidates 
will be sent to their schools free of 
charge. In previous years schools in- 
terested in receiving the scores have 
been required to order them at a charge 
of $.10 per candidate with a minimum 
fee of $1 for any test date. 

The decision to report scores rou- 
tinely follows the Board’s decision last 
year to permit schools to reveal scores 
to their students. The Board will also 
continue to supply schools with the in- 
terpretive leaflet, Your College Board 
Scores, which was introduced last fall. 


Information service added 


Holloway joins staff: Charles M. Hol- 
loway, formerly special assistant to the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has joined the College Board staff 
as Director of Information Services. 
He will coordinate and direct the pub- 
lic information activities of the Board. 

Mr. Holloway served as assistant di- 
rector of the legislative division of the 
National Education Association before 
joining the staff of Commissioner 
Lawrence G. Derthick two years ago. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
California at Berkeley. 


Class descriptions increase 


78 profiles now published: A rapidly 
growing trend among colleges toward 
providing school counselors with facts 
and figures descriptive of freshman 
classes was shown by a recent survey of 
College Board member institutions. 
Replying to an inquiry concerning 
published class characteristics state- 
ments, 79 of the member colleges re- 
ported that they now distribute such 
statements. An additional 36 colleges 
plan to publish class profiles for the 
first time next year, while 76 are unde- 
cided and 36 do not intend to issue such 


information. One year ago only 35 of 
the colleges (College Board Review, No. 
35, p. 9) published freshman class de- 
scriptions. 

The statements supplied by the 79 
colleges range from mimeographed let- 
ters to printed brochures but are no- 
ticeably consistent in the kinds of in- 
formation provided, These generally 
include total numbers of students who 
applied for freshman admission, who 
were accepted, and who enrolled; 
breakdowns of the class according to 
secondary school class rank or grades, 
College Board test scores, and geo- 
graphical representation; and an ex- 
planation of the college’s admissions 
policy which assists counselors to in- 
terpret the tabular data. 

The 79 colleges are: 


Agnes Scott College 
Alfred University 
Allegheny College 
Amherst College 
Bard College 
Beaver College 
Bennington College 
Bowdoin College 
Brandeis University 
Bryn Mawr College 
California Institute Rosemont College 

of Technology Saint Joseph’s College 
Centre College (Pa.) 

of Kentucky Sarah Lawrence College 
Chatham College Smith College 
Colgate University Southwestern 
Columbia College at Memphis 

(N.Y.) Stanford University 
Cooper Union Stetson University 
Cornell University 
Dartmouth Coliege 
Denison University 
Dickinson College 
Drew University 


Pembroke College 

Pomona College 

Princeton University 

Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College 

Reed College 

Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 

Ripon College 

Rosary College 


Stevens Institute 

of Technology 
Swarthmore College 
Sweet Briar College 
Tufts College 


Duke University 
Fordham University 
Georgetown University 
Grinnell College 
Hamilton College 
Johns Hopkins 
University 
Kenyon College 
Lafayette College 
Lake Erie College 
Lehigh University 
Manhattan College 
Marymount College 
(N.Y.) 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
Middlebury College 
Mills College 
Mount Holyoke College 
Newark College 
of Engineering 
Occidental College 
Ohio Wesleyan 


University 


Union College (N.Y.) 
United States Air Force 
Academy 
United States Military 
Academy 
University of Chicago 
University of Colorado 
University of Michigan 
University of Redlands 
University of Rochester 
University of the South 
University of Vermont 
Vassar College 
Washington College 
Wellesley College 
Wells College 
Wesleyan University 
Western College 
for Women 
Wheaton College (Ill.) 
William Smith College 
Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute 
Yale University 














The following statement was recently issued by the Trustees in 
response to repeated requests by secondary schools for an au- 
thoritative recommendation from the College Board concern- 
ing special “coaching” or drill for Board tests. 


The Trustees of the College Entrance Examination Board 
have noted with concern the increasing tendency of secondary 
school students to seek the assistance of special tutors or of 
special drill at school in the hope of improving thereby 
scores earned on College Board examinations. The Board 
has now completed three studies designed to evaluate the 
effect of special tutoring or “coaching” upon the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, the basic test offered. A fourth study has been 
conducted independently by a public high school with the 
cooperation of the College Board. These studies being com- 
pleted, we now feel able to make the following statement: 

The evidence collected leads us to conclude that intensive 
drill for the Scholastic Aptitude Test does not yield gains in 
scores large enough to affect decisions made by colleges with 
respect to the admission of students. Of the two parts of the 
test, the Verbal part seems almost totally insensitive to drill, 
while the Mathematical part for some groups may, with 
effort, be raised by so little, perhaps an average of 25 points 
on a 600-point scale, that it is not reasonable to believe that 
admissions decisions are allowed to turn on such slender 
differences. It is important to note that the tests are merely 
supplementary to the school record and other evidence taken 
into account by admissions officers. 

The conclusion stated here has been reached slowly and 
with care, although the atmosphere in which the problem has 
been studied has not been entirely calm. In recent years news- 
paper and even radio advertisements advancing the claims 
of the drillmasters have increased in number and boldness. 
Parents, already disturbed by exaggerated notions of the 
difficulties of students in gaining admission to college, have 
demanded that the schools divert teaching energy and time 
to a kind of drill that is obnoxious to educators of every 
philosophy. 

With parental concern so great, each completed study 
yielding negative findings with regard to the usefulness of 
coaching has led only to speculation that under some other 
set of circumstances some other set of students might make 
important gains as a result of coaching for the test. The time 
has come to say that we do not believe it. 

Tutors often show apparent good results mainly because 
students and scores do change with the passage of time. Our 
studies have simply shown that the scores of students who are 
left alone change in the same directions and to nearly the same 
degree as do scores of students who are tutored. The public, 
though, is disconcerted to see any change in a measure of 


A statement by the College Board Trustees on test “coaching” 


“aptitude” which is regarded as unchangeable. As the Col- 
lege Board uses the term, aptitude is not something fixed and 
impervious to influence by the way the child lives and is 
taught. Rather, this particular Scholastic Aptitude Test is a 
measure of abilities that seem to grow slowly and stubbornly, 
profoundly influenced by conditions at home and at school 
over the years, but not responding to hasty attempts to re-live 
a young lifetime. 

In addition to changes due to growth, other changes occur 
because the test, while dependable, shares a characteristic 
common to all tests in that it cannot be made to give exactly 
the same score for each student each time the test is taken. 
Changes due to this lack of complete dependability are un- 
controllable. Thus, with scores being affected by both the im- 
perfect nature of the testing process and the student’s growth, 
about one student in four will find that his scores actually de- 
crease from one year to the next, while most other students 
will have small to moderate increases. About one student in 
fifteen will find that his scores increase by 100 points or more 
between junior and senior years in high school, and this is 
true whether he is coached or not. It is not surprising then that 
tutors are often able to point to particular students who have 
made large gains. 

It is possible to predict the size and number of fluctuations 
in scores that will occur within large groups, but fluctuations 
of individual scores cannot be predicted. Yet it is upon indi- 
viduals that interest properly focuses, so that unexpected 
changes are easily, though erroneously, attributed to coach- 
ing, to the school, or to some other visible agency. 

We have said nothing about the tests of achievement in 
specific school subjects. These have not been studied in the 
same way as has the aptitude test. We do know that these tests 
do a modest but useful job of measuring learning of the ma- 
terial tested. We suspect that the question of coaching for 
these tests is a matter of choosing a method of teaching the 
subject. We cannot believe that drill on sample test questions 
is the most productive method available. 

Finally, we worry very little when parents of comfortable 
means decide that at worst tutoring can do no harm and 
therefore use their money for coaching toward College Board 
examinations. We are very concerned when parents purchase 
coaching they cannot afford or, failing to do so, feel that an 
unfair advantage has gone to those who have had a few weeks 
or months of tutoring. But we are concerned most, and have 
been moved to make this statement, because we see the educa- 
tional process unwillingly corrupted in some schools to gain 
ends which we believe to be not only unworthy but, ironically, 
unattainable. 


The Trustees of the College Entrance Examination Board 
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As in the accompanying article analyzing 
the world of higher education in America 
today, a network of organic forms in com- 
plex relation emerges in the frontispiece 
by Vincent Malta. From a natural base the 
structure proliferates upward and outward, 
raised by and involving human beings. 
Further imagery by Mr. Malta appears on 
pages 6 and 9. 


BY FRANK H. BOWLES 


Patterns of dominance and choice 





All educators, and this phrase must, by 
courtesy, include administrators, be- 
lieve that their work has value for the 
future. This paper is a series of specu- 
lations based upon that belief. These 
speculations postulate that we have a 
very large measure of control over fu- 
ture forms of higher education, hence, 
a series of choices to be made, but that 
the choices we have before us are not 
necessarily the ones we think we have. 

In order to discuss these areas of 
choice in the future, it is necessary first 
to describe the base on which the future 
rests. I therefore offer a present view 
of higher education. This view is not 
statistical but is rather couched in 
terms of attitudes and purposes. 

Before I set about descriptions | 
have certain terms of reference to es- 
tablish that are necessary to this paper 
because they represent variables which 
will eventually modify the descriptions. 

My first one is that the American 
secondary school as of today has been 
deprived of its mobility. By mobility 
I mean the freedom to set new goals, 
plan new programs, accept new respon- 
sibilities—in other words, the freedom 
to develop diverse forms within the 
broad framework of secondary educa- 
tion. 

I read and hear my evidence in re- 
ports, articles, books, speeches, and 
public documents, all of which now 
define the purposes of secondary edu- 
cation within terms essentially tradi- 
tional. These terms acknowledge only 
two forms of secondary education— 
one which prepares for higher educa- 
tion, and one which fails to do so and 
is too often, for this reason and this 
reason only, denounced. 

This definition of the secondary 
school’s role is important for three 
reasons: first, because it gives to sec- 
ondary schools as their major task a 
fixed task; second, because it does not 
accept any but traditional methods of 
carrying out that task; third, because 
it represents or appears to represent 


public opinion—and public opinion 
operating through the peculiar politi- 
cal heritage of local control of primary 
and secondary education has, at least 
for the time being, established this 
point of view. 

My second term of reference is that 
although secondary education has lost 
its capacity to meet new needs with 
new programs, the need for diversity 
is increasing, not diminishing. For 
nearly 30 years each age group as it 
has approached the age for entry into 
the labor force has been given a choice 
between employment (which for a time 
emphasized and still includes military 
employment) and more schooling. For 
most of the 30 years an expanding 
system of secondary education sup- 
plied the schooling, but as the age of 
employment rises the burden of supply 
is shifted to higher education. As the 
age groups increase in size, the burden 
may become tremendous and may as- 
sume forms that cannot now be fore- 
seen. 


Universities as innovators 


My third term of reference is to the 
effect that within higher education the 
creation of diversity has become a task 
for the universities. Undergraduate 
colleges have found as a practical mat- 
ter that they cannot retain form and 
status as colleges and offer a diverse 
program. 

If they try, they face the choice of 
moving towards university status, 
which many of them have done, or of 
scattering and enfeebling their pro- 
grams and moving towards a kind of 
vocational junior college status, which 
othets have done. On the other hand, 
universities have been able to develop 
new programs, to change old ones, and 
even to experiment in defining new 
tasks for education. 

My fourth term of reference is that 
the university, responding to new 
problems, has expanded its influence 





along with its size and has now re- 
placed the undergraduate college as 
the dominant unit in higher education. 
This statement is probably provable 
statistically, but such proof is not 
really germane to the point. 

Dominance in this case means dom- 
ination of educational thought, the 
setting of academic patterns, determi- 
nation of intellectual goals, the capac- 
ity to create an atmosphere of stability 
or of change. Numerical dominance is 
unimportant. 

I offer two observations as illustra- 
tions of my meaning. The first one has 
to do with a program now operated 
by the College Entrance Examination 
Board, called the Advanced Placement 
Program, which is a program of ex- 
aminations for giving college credit for 
advanced work done in secondary 
school. This program was begun about 
six years ago as an idea of the late 
Gordon Chalmers, president of Kenyon 
College. It was supported by a number 
of undergraduate colleges and for the 
first two years of operation was often 
called the “Kenyon Program” The 
larger university colleges were not con- 
sulted in planning and were at the out- 
set excluded from having anything to 
do with operations. The program has 
been a tremendous success. It is oper- 
ating in over 400 secondary schools 
and is supported by faculty action in at 
least 200 colleges. Twelve thousand stu- 
dents are expected to take the examina- 
tions this May. 

If it had worked out as planned, the 
students attracted by the plan would 
have entered the colleges which spon- 
sored it. By now their numbers would 
have solved the enrollment problems 
of these colleges. But that is not what 
has happened. It has become essential- 
ly a program for students entering the 
undergraduate colleges of the major 
universities, and is apparently continu- 
ing to develop in that pattern. 

The second observation came out of 
a recent return to the selection com- 
mittee of a national fellowship pro- 
gram after an absence of eight years. 
Here, I was immediately struck by the 
extent to which the proportion of su- 
perior candidates from the smaller 
colleges had shrunk while the candi- 
dates from the university colleges had 
increased in both number and quality. 

It must be observed that this was, in 
one interpretation, a purchased domi- 


nance because of the number of these 
superior candidates who had been on 
scholarships all through college, but it 
was no less real because it was pur- 
chased, This dominance may explain 
some of the difficulties that the Ameri- 
can undergraduate college and partic- 
ularly the small college is encountering 
today. 

My fifth term of reference is invest- 
ment. The rate of investment in educa- 
tion, taken as a function of national 
wealth in any given year, has probably 
remained fairly constant for most of 
this century, but it has gone through 
several phases. 

In its first phase, the investment was 
largely private philanthropy which 
went to the support of private higher 


education, particularly to that segment 
of it which we now think of as the 
prestige institutions. This meant for 
the most part universities in being, or 
colleges with the advantage of location 
and leadership which would enable 
them to develop into universities. This 
phase of support began before the turn 
of the century and continued until 
halted abruptly by the depression. 
During the depression the source of 
funds for investment in education shift- 
ed from private to public. The inci- 
dence of investment shifted also from 
higher education to secondary educa- 
tion to make possible the near ap- 
proach to the goal of universal sec- 
ondary education. This investment 
period continued through the thirties 
and closed with the outbreak of the 


war. Had it not been for that tragedy 
we might well have seen still further 
developments in that area, and be deal- 
ing today with a different set of pat- 
terns. 

Since the war, the investment has 
shifted again. Tax-supported higher 
education, which for years received 
only a meager share of the annual new 
investment, is enjoying a larger share; 
secondary education is limping at a 
subsistence level. Private philanthro- 
py, on the other hand, no longer gives 
direct support to private higher educa- 
tion at the rate it once did. 

But a new form of investment for 
both private and public funds has ap- 
peared in the area of research. Here, 
in effect, there is more money available 
than can be absorbed by universities, 
with the result that we are witnessing 
the creating of great research activities 
very like those attached to universities, 
but under corporate control. 

This research investment is in a 
sense an indirect investment in educa- 
tion, but it is having a profound effect 
upon universities, even to the extent of 
shaping their programs and of contrib- 
uting to—perhaps producing—the po- 
sition of dominance already referred to. 

In addition to these terms of refer- 
ence, I have a point of nomenclature. 
We have always recognized these forms 
of support of higher education by 
using the terms “endowed,” “church- 
related,’ or “tax-supported:’ But, in the 
light of present circumstances, these 
identifications have lost meaning. 
Neither endowment nor church rela- 
tionship now takes the place of tuition- 
support. If we wish to identify in terms 
of present status and future problems 
we must identify our colleges and uni- 
versities as either tuition-supported or 
tax-supported. 

With these preliminary comments 
out of the way, I now offer an impres- 
sionistic description of our existing 
organization of higher education. 

In this view, our higher education is 
divided into three major university 
groupings plus one embryonic group- 
ing. By a university grouping, I mean 
a number of dominant universities 
within a geographical region operating 
with generally similar programs and 
standards, drawing students in part 
directly from secondary school and in 
part from undergraduate colleges which 
are really feeder colleges. Feeder col- 








leges are independent of universities 
as to their finance and control, but 
follow their lead as to programs and 
standards. 

The oldest of such university group- 
ings is to be found on the eastern sea- 
board. It is dominated by universities 
which are tuition-supported. These 
universities represent a very heavy con- 
centration of professional and gradu- 
ate schools, accounting between them 
for more than half of all the profes- 
sional and graduate work enrollment 
in the United States. About half of the 
enrollment in these advanced pro- 
grams comes from the undergraduate 
colleges of these universities, the re- 
maining half from feeder colleges. 

In this grouping, the feeder colleges 
are predominantly tuition-supported. 
They compete for their students on 
much the same terms as the universi- 
ties they feed, and it is one of the 
marks of this grouping that their abil- 
ity to attract students is directly re- 
lated to their ability to prepare for 
later university entrance. Colleges that 
are not successful in this respect are 
having serious problems in getting the 
quality of student body they would like 
to have, which means that they are 
caught in a self-perpetuating cycle of 
enrollment problems. 

There are, of course, numerous tax- 
supported institutions in this eastern 
grouping, but it is a notable fact that 
their operations, programs, and stand- 
ards follow the pattern set by the dom- 
inating universities. 

These tax-supported institutions 
have developed relatively slowly. The 
state universities, with only one major 
exception, have been slow in their de- 
velopment of graduate and profession- 
al programs; the teachers colleges have 
been held rigorously to their original 
function and have not been permitted 
to expand into regional colleges; and 
the junior colleges and community col- 
leges have barely begun to make their 
appearance. 

Enrollments in the eastern region 
are on the whole stabilized. Very few 
institutions are operating far below 
capacity and there is not a large num- 
ber of unfilled vacancies. There is 


pressure for expansion on a few insti- 
tutions, but in general it is being re- 
sisted. Most of the plans for expan- 
sion are being made by tax-supported 
institutions. 





Perhaps because of this stability, it 
is one of the characteristics of the 
eastern region that relationships be- 
tween the secondary schools and the 
universities are under heavy strain. In 
general, within this grouping the uni- 
versities and their feeder colleges op- 
erate on a basis of selective admission. 
This is conducted on several different 
standards, but always by methods 
which emphasize quality of prepara- 
tion and results of objective tests. In 
this as in other respects, the tax-sup- 
ported institutions of the region follow 
the procedure established by the tui- 
tion-supported institutions. 

Much of the current criticism of sec- 
ondary education is centered in this 
region. Most of the efforts to redraw 
the secondary school curriculum in 
terms of specific college entrance pro- 
grams are taking place here. And, on 
the other hand, although the secondary 
schools are attempting to meet uni- 
versity requirements, they are having 
serious problems in getting the neces- 
sary guarantees with respect to the ac- 
ceptance of their graduates. 


Midwest university grouping 


The second large grouping of univer- 
sities, the middle western, has charac- 
teristics markedly different from those 
of the East. In the first place, despite 
the fact that there are important tui- 
tion-supported universities in the area, 
the dominant university pattern is that 
of tax support. In the second place, 
while the middle western universities 
have sizable and excellent graduate 
and professional programs, it is prob- 
ably true that they derive a great deal 
of their stature from their large and 
diverse undergraduate offerings. In the 
third place, within this grouping of 
dominant tax-supported universities 
there is a numerically large group of 
tuition-supported undergraduate col- 
leges. And, finally, in this region, 
neither capacity nor enrollments have 
been stabilized. 

The tax-supported institutions have 
been increasing their capacity steadily 
and are continuing to do so, even to 
the extent of creating new universities 
out of institutions that were formerly 
specialized schools or teachers colleg- 
es. Thus, each year there are vacancies 
within tax-supported higher education, 
but each year as the former year’s va- 











cancies are filled new ones are created. 

But while this development is going 
on, the tuition-supported collegés, 
which by reason of capital shortages 
have increased their capacity very 
little, are operating at a fairly steady 
vacancy rate. 

Because there are vacancies avail- 
able each year in the Middle West, 
there have been no serious problems in 
pupil placement for the high schools, 
and very little disposition on the part 
of the colleges and universities to com- 
plain about student preparation. As a 
result, the school-college relationships 
are much less difficult than they are in 
the East, and the schools have some- 
thing very near to equal partnership 
in the admissions process. 

It is within this pattern that the 
tuition-supported colleges have their 
problems. They must compete with tax- 
supported universities which up until 
now have offered fairly easy access to 
college, and they must also compete 
with their sister tuition-supported col- 
leges and universities in the East which 
make a strong appeal to those inter- 
ested in graduate and professional ad- 
mission and which on occasion have 
generous scholarships to offer as an 
additional lure. 

As a result, college admission in the 
Middle West has taken on the form of a 
compromise in which many of the 
forms and rituals of selective admis- 
sion are observed, while within the 
forms the actual practices often follow 
the tax-supported pattern of relatively 
easy access. 

The West Coast grouping is perhaps 
best described as composed of two un- 
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equal parts. One part is a relatively 
small group of tuition-supported and 
tax-supported universities and colleges 
oriented towards graduate and profes- 
sional work, conducting a rigorous 
system of selective admission, or, to be 
exact, two distinct rigorous systems of 
selective admission, one of which de- 
pends partly on firm control of the sec- 
ondary school curriculum while the 
other is essentially the eastern system. 
In many ways this group resembles the 
eastern grouping in its academic 
strength, conservatism, and stability. 


Special West Coast features 


The other part, larger but less influ- 
ential, is composed of a large group of 
universities and colleges, mostly tax- 
supported but including a consider- 
able number of tuition-supported in- 
stitutions, that are all similar in their 
lessened emphasis on graduate and 
professional work, their constant ex- 
pansion (with its concomitant of the 
continued filling of existing vacancies 
and the creation of new ones), their 
vigorous recruiting and easy access, 
often within the form of an apparent 
pattern of selective admission. 

Combined with these unusual fea- 
tures is the fact that the West Coast 
probably represents the heaviest in- 
vestment of capital in research to be 
found in the country when university, 
corporate, and government facilities 
are considered. On the West Coast we 
also have the only large-scale program 
yet devised for drawing pressure away 
from existing colleges and universities 
by creating a parallel system of higher 
education which offers tremendous 
flexibility on a very large scale in a 
relatively simple operational pattern. 

The West Coast grouping, finally, is 
almost completely self-contained. There 
is some, but not much, migration of 
students and faculty members in both 
directions to and from other parts of 
the country, but the pattern on the 
whole seems to be set in West Coast 
terms. 

The fourth university grouping is 
southern. It is hard to describe this 
grouping for it is still in a forming 
stage in which the dominant unit of 
higher education remains the under- 
graduate college. In this pattern a true 
grouping of a number of universities 
oriented towards graduate and profes- 


sional studies and dominant enough to 
impose their patterns of organization 
and their standards upon the remain- 
der of the southern structure of higher 
education remains a development that 
can be foreseen but that still falls short 
of full achievement. 

In the light of this generalization 
several comments are pertinent. First, 
the southern states produce annually 
a sizable crop of excellent students of 
university caliber, many of whom are 
attracted to the eastern university 
grouping for their undergraduate and 
graduate work. Second, the South has 
a sizable nucleus of excellent second- 
ary schools, colleges, and universities, 
which, if they were concentrated in a 
smaller geographical region, would 
form a university grouping of real stat- 
ure, 

Third, the capital shortages which 
in other parts of the country bear heav- 
ily on tuition-supported colleges affect 
both tuition-supported and tax-sup- 
ported institutions in the South. To put 
it another way, the basic problem 
which has yet to be overcome in the 
South is the cost of enlarging the total 
enterprise of education to form a base 
strong enough to support a university 
grouping. 

Fourth, the problem of development 
has been masked and hindered over 
the years, in part by the fact that 
southern students have been accom- 
modated in other regions for their col- 
lege and university work. This mask- 
ing effect will diminish as university 
groupings in other sections of the 
country tend to fill with students and 
to force the South back upon its own 
resources. Viewed in this light, segre- 
gation is a matter of some importance, 
not as a moral or ethical issue but as a 
self-perpetuating economic drain which 
slows educational development at all 
levels by diffusing the capital available 
for educational growth. 

Having examined a view of our edu- 
cational structure, we should now con- 
sider what changes may be produced 
by events of the foreseeable years ahead 
and what choices we may have within 
these changes. 

With respect to secondary education 
we have the fact of the present empha- 
sis on the major role of college prepa- 
ration. If we add to that the fact of 
strong community controls which will 
tend to hold it within that role, then 


we can predict that there will be few 
curricular changes. 

There will be changes within sec- 
ondary education but they will be 
changes to consolidate and strengthen 
it for its task. These changes will fall 
into two major groupings. 

First we can expect a major move- 
ment towards intensified counseling 
and guidance which will in turn as- 
sume two separate forms. In one form 
there will be more attention paid to the 
factors outside of school which affect 
the individual as a student and as a 
person. In the experimental project 
now being carried on in New York 
City’s Junior High School 43, it al- 
ready seems clear that a social service 
program which extends into the home 
and the community can produce an im- 
portant change in academic motiva- 
tions and interests, and reveal abilities 
and talents which would otherwise 
have lain dormant, perhaps through- 
out the student’s whole life. 

This experiment, of course, repre- 
sents a maximum effort to set up a 
counseling situation which approaches 
the ideal. Perhaps we cannot hope to 
expend this much effort in all of our 
schools, but if present plans are car- 
ried out, we will see, and very soon, an 
attempt to try out the idea on a large 
scale. Parenthetically, the 43 project has 
produced a marked decrease in the ju- 
venile delinquency rate in one of New 
York’s problem areas, and this itself 
may bring more support to the idea. 


Toward earlier school guidance 


The other area into which counseling 
and guidance will move will be towards 
the early, careful analysis of individual 
strengths and weaknesses as a guide to 
long-range planning. For this it may 
be necessary to develop new guidance 
instruments and techniques and it will 
certainly be necessary to make better 
use of the ones we have. But these 
things can be done, and if they are 
done they will produce another great 
increase in the holding power of the 
schools and will simultaneously involve 
the schools much more deeply in the 
actual process of the selection of stu- 
dents for college entrance. 

The second change will be the devel- 
opment of programs of advanced and 
accelerated courses offered in second- 
ary schools, probably developing in 








some communities into separate honor 
schools. These programs and schools 
will rely upon long-range counseling 
and guidance for the selection of their 
students, and will represent fairly ho- 
mogenous groupings of high ability 
students, 

In general they will cover full col- 
lege preparation by the end of the 
present eleventh grade, and a full year 
of college-level work by the end of the 
twelfth grade. The development of 
such programs would presuppose col- 
lege willingness to allow credit for the 
college-level work, but this now seems 
attainable although it would not have 
been acceptable 10 years ago. 

Neither of these predictions is a new 
idea, and both of them are now operat- 
ing on a limited scale. They have proven 
merits, and they will certainly be ex- 
tended. Both will go far to ease the re- 
lations between secondary schools and 
colleges. 

With respect to higher education we 
can expect that the developments in 
secondary schools will have two direct 
effects and one indirect effect. In one 
direct effect, the number of students 
entering college will increase because 
of improved preparation. That is, bet- 
ter counseling and guidance will help 
a larger percentage of high school stu- 
dents to prepare for college, and this 
effect will be quite unrelated to popula- 
tion increase. 

In its second effect, better prepared 
students will do better work in college 
and will tend to remain through to 
completion of the course. This will 
mean that colleges will have larger en- 
rollments, in part because they will in- 
crease their holding power and have a 
larger percentage of juniors and sen- 
iors, which means making better use 
of existing facilities in the junior and 
senior years of college. 

Curiously enough this use need not 
produce much additional expense. 
These are now the most expensive sec- 
tions of our college programs but this 
is largely because they are not used to 
capacity. At capacity use their costs 
per student will come down and we will 
find that we now have more resources 
than we thought we had. 

I mentioned also an indirect effect. 
This is the effect that as students bring 
better preparation, remain in college 
longer, and make fuller use of facili- 
ties, standards go up. 











Rising standards in any educational 
system tend to cut two ways. They se- 
lect and hold strong students, creating 
an increasingly homogenous ability 
grouping within the student body. In 
turn the capacity of these students cre- 
ates a demand for opportunities to go 
farther and deeper in studies. 

This demand is met initially by 
crowding existing programs, then ulti- 
mately by lengthening the time neces- 
sary for completion. This has happened 
long since in the professional fields re- 
lated to health, has happened recently 
in the sciences, and appears to be hap- 
pening with respect to training in the 
field of management. The process in 
time produces a group of institutions 
specialized in the offering of programs 
of great depth and solidity with ad- 
vanced study and research as an- 
nounced institutional goals—in other 
words, universities or strong support- 
ing colleges. 

On the other side of the coin, rising 
standards in a system tend to force 
weaker students towards educational 
levels where they can work more com- 





fortably. For such students the fact that 
their educational goals are limited by 
their capacity is not as important as 
the fact that they must have educa- 
tional goals. At present our system falls 
short of providing adequate goals for 
its marginal students with the result 
that a tragically large number drop out 
without having reached any goal. 

It may be that many who drop out 
would remain had they been better pre- 
pared, emotionally and intellectually, 
to use their opportunities. But this is 
beside the point. The point is that 





when, in a single system, standards are 
forced so high and goals are so re- 
stricted that only the ablest students 
can meet them, the system itself is on 
the way to intellectual stratification 
and the formation of an elite. 


Dual college system 


The alternative to eventual stratifica- 
tion is to organize a dual system, and 
this, actually, is what we have done. 
Our higher education is composed of 
two parallel divisions, each four years 
in length and very similar in program, 
in outward appearance, and in an- 
nounced purpose. 

In one segment of the system, the 
students ordinarily continue through 
all four years and over half of them 
continue on for further formal study. 
This segment is tied to our dominant 
universities, and to the colleges which 
send students to them. It is the segment 
which prepares for our professions, for 
management, for teaching, for scholar- 
ship and research, and for the higher 
reaches of government service. 

In the other segment, only about one- 
fourth of the students stay all the way 
through the four years, and few of 
them go beyond. It is this segment 
which prepares trained men and women 
with technical skill and the capacity to 
work as specialists within a society 
which has an almost unlimited need for 
specialists. Most junior colleges and 
community colleges are part of this en- 
terprise and this is generally recog- 
nized. But many four-year colleges, in- 
cluding some that are very large and 
complex, are also in this category. 

Until now the differences between 
these two parallel segments of our sys- 
tem have been masked by their similar- 
ities. However, we may now expect that 
the two segments will begin to pull 
apart into separate systems marked by 
differences in methods, programs, and 
purposes. 

In this pulling apart, the dominant 
universities and their feeder colleges, 
both tuition-supported and tax-sup- 
ported, will become more difficult of 
access than they now are. They will re- 
quire rigorous and firmly patterned 
preparation, probably somewhat be- 
yond the present mean preparation 
now required for college entrance. 

Some form of entrance examination 


will be required by all. Admission of 


students will be a selective process and 
the secondary schools will have a large 
share of the responsibility for the final 
decision. Emphasis will be on proven 
intellectual capacity and interest in 
advanced study. Programs will be 
planned as combinations of under- 
graduate and graduate or professional 
study averaging six years in length, 
and students who are not interested in 
such programs will be discouraged 
from entering. 

Because of the care used in aumis- 
sion, plus the high requirements, stu- 
dent mortality will be low. This will 
represent a marked change from the 
present situation of some tax-sup- 
ported universities. 

Instruction will move in the direc- 
tion of aiding the student to use the 
institution’s resources to teach himself. 
Independent study will form a part of 
the curriculum as early as the first or 
second year of college. Auxiliary meth- 
ods of instruction in the form of taped 
lectures, films, and closed circuit tele- 
vision may be used as instructional re- 
sources but will not replace student- 
teacher contacts. Costs will probably 
be high, but student aid in the form of 
loans and scholarships will be avail- 
able and carefully administered in re- 
lation to need. 

These institutions will, in short, be 
even more oriented towards advanced 
study, professional preparation, and 
research than they now are. 

The institutions concerned prima- 
rily with general education, with pro- 
vision of opportunity in a variety of 
fields, and with specialized training 
particularly in semi-professional and 
sub-professional areas, will by contrast 
be relatively easy of access and will 
handle their admissions in terms of 
minimum entrance requirements. 

Schools will work with these colleges 
on student admissions but will not be 
required to accept responsibility for 
the student’s success in his studies. 
Programs will be of varying length, 
but none of less than one year nor 
more than four, and some of the four- 
year programs leading to degrees may 
be almost completely elective with lit- 
tle or no concentration or specific 
preparation for any occupation or 
further study. 

Instruction may take a variety of 
forms and may include, particularly 
where the learning of skills and tech- 


niques is involved, considerable direct 
instruction through films, tapes, and 
television circuits. Some classes may be 
conducted entirely through use of re- 
corded materials, with teachers’ aides 
taking care of the routines of attend- 
ance and assignments. 

Student mortality will tend to be 
high and thi- will be expected. Student 
personnel programs will emphasize 
guidance and counseling and remedial 
instruction. Costs to the students will 
be low, and the principal forms of stu- 
dent aid will be through short-term 
loans and work opportunities. 

In this pattern of higher education 
it will be necessary to provide oppor- 
tunities to move between the two sys- 
tems. This will always be possible, but 
transfer may be more difficult than it 
now is and will probably require 
some testing with respect to interests, 
achievements, and motivation. 

Some institutions, particularly those 
in large cities, will conduct work on 
both levels. Some institutions will 
themselves move from one grouping 
to the other, depending on their re- 
sources, the students available, and the 
type of program they are best fitted to 
offer. 

It is interesting to speculate on how 
students may be divided between these 
groupings. If we assume that standards 
for entrance to the university grouping 
will remain wherethey are, which for the 
whole country is about at the seventy- 
fifth percentile of ability within the 
age group, then that group in 10 to 15 
years will be about as large as the total 
enrollment in higher education today 
and in 20 years will be larger. 

The terminal education group will 
in any given year be as large as this 
university group, starting in 10 years 
or perhaps less. This balance in enroll- 
ments will represent a relative decrease 
for the size of the university grouping, 
which with its feeder colleges today ac- 
counts for about 60 per cent of enroll- 
ments, and a corresponding relative 
increase for the terminal group. 

The prediction of balance in enroll- 
ment between two divergent forms of 
higher education is in effect a predic- 
tion of the results of choices that are 
being made now, by us. These choices 
are in the resolution of the clash be- 
tween the totally new concept of mass 
higher education, and the traditional 
concept of university dominance over 


higher education which has been so re- 
cently established in our educational 
system. 

In trying to estimate the probable 
results of this clash, we have some of 
our own recent educationa! history as 
a guide, for it is now about 40 years 
since the idea of mass secondary edu- 
cation—then totally new—encountered 
the entrenched concept of secondary 
education as college preparation. In 
the end, both have won. Mass educa- 
tion is numerically stronger with its 
own curricular arrangements, but it 
has lost in a bid to control the curricu- 
lum. College preparation, numerically 
weaker, has been established as the pri- 
mary task and is in the intellectual as- 
cendancy. 


A choice in values 


Over a long period, which in this case 
is defined as a time beyond our own 
probable life span, the history of our 
secondary schools may well be repeated 
in our colleges and universities. Over 
the shorter term—10 to 20 years—we 
may expect the balance already sug- 
gested. Over a longer term the mass 
education function will probably be- 
come numerically dominant. 

The question of intellectual control 
cannot now be predicted, but eventu- 
ally it will be the central factor in the 
shaping of our educational future. The 
appeals of mass education are power- 
ful and they have a quick political 
value which has been noted by our 
politicians. The pressure to support its 
expansion at the cost of graduate 
study and research will be strong—is 
already strong. 

Yet the values which mass education 
brings are not the same values we seek 
in our graduate schools and our re- 
search enterprises. Herein, finally, are 
the principal choices to be accepted or 
rejected. 

If we emphasize rigorous education 
for high ability students, we lose the 
opportunities that mass education 
brings; and if we stress mass educa- 
tion, we may lose the endless adventure 
of discovery. Our problem is that our 
choices are not choices between educa- 
tional theories, not economic, or indus- 
trial, or political, but always, ultimately, 
choices between human values. So long 
as we know this and invest wisely in 
them, we cannot be wrong. 










Explaining the school to the public 


The kinds of information needed by parents and taxpayers 


in order to judge the quality of their schools 


Fathers and mothers who come to my 
office to consult the high school prin- 
cipal have a variety of problems to dis- 
cuss. But on the mind of every parent 
is the question, “How can I tell whether 
this school is the kind of institution 
which can give my children a first-rate 
education?” 

Increasingly competitive admission 
to college has combined with Sputnik- 
inspired doubts about the excellence of 
American schools to make this concern 
about quality the central focus of par- 
ents. They want to know how good the 
public school is and how to make it 
better; if they are moving to another 
community, they want to know how to 
select a good school system. 

The search for quality would not 
seem so immediate if our schools were 
state-run, as they are in most European 
countries. The educational efforts any- 
where in the country would be approxi- 
mately equal. But with us the responsi- 
bility for public education is a com- 
munity affair. Alert American parents 
are aware of townships or cities with 
vigorous, imaginative, and well-sup- 
ported school systems, which yet have 
next door neighbors whose schools are 
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ill equipped, ill staffed, and lacking in 
leadership. The efforts of state depart- 
ments of education to define least com- 
mon denominators of quality are all to 
the good. Families aren’t looking for 
the least, however. They want the best. 
What’s more, they want to know how 
to find it with some accuracy. 

This is the kind of interest which 
not only deserves respectful attention 
but if properly acknowledged in re- 
sponsive fashion can produce a well- 
informed, community consciousness of 
the school’s accomplishments and 
needs. All too often, it seems, parents 
feel they receive evasive answers to 
general questions, such as the follow- 
ing: 

Are appointments for professional 
people clearly divorced from all politi- 
cal influence? 

Is the state of morale among teach- 
ers good? 

Is there a questioning attitude to- 
ward education through which new 
ideas are occasionally tried out? 

Does the classroom atmosphere pro- 
duce real learning as opposed to mean- 
ingless activity? 

Are the textbooks, teaching methods, 
and levels of achievement what they 
should be? 

Are students really held up to the 
best standards of performance of which 
they are capable? 

Is the philosophy of the school sys- 
tem clear, and is it really carried out in 
practice? 

School systems which do not supply 
information relevant to such inquiries 
are sometimes suspected of having ap- 
propriated for their own use the doc- 
trine of caveat emptor. Translated into 
education this results in an attitude of 
secrecy and even smug self-satisfaction. 
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Parents looking for information may 
get the impression they are being told 
something like this: 

“Ours is a mysterious and compli- 
cated business. We can’t really explain 
things for you, for you wouldn’t under- 
stand. Take our word for it, these 
schools are well run (after all, look 
who’s running them), and don’t ask 
too many questions.’ 

From the educator’s very under- 
standable viewpoint, of course, an in- 
ability to answer complex, highly 
charged questions in 25 words or less 
should not be considered an attempt to 
whitewash all underlying faults and 
problems. The professionals in public 
education have the difficult task of 
maintaining public confidence as they 
work with limited resources to improve 
education for which they are responsi- 
ble. Too much direct discussion of 
weaknesses, of which they are all too 
aware, may destroy the delicate balance 
of community support on which con- 
structive change rests. Educators, like 
anyone else, can afford to display only 
a judicious amount of dirty linen at 
one time. 

People who complain about getting 
double-talk in reply to their general 
inquiries about schools may be wholly 
unaware of the facts in the background 
and therefore leap to the conclusion 
that they are being given the run- 
around by disinterested or incompetent 
people. Their position is analogous to 
that of a person who tries to select a 
doctor by asking several of his patients 
whether he is any good or not. 


Questions of expense 


The obvious way for educators to serve 
the natural interests of parents and 
secure their cooperative support, and 
at the same time to avoid being placed 
on the defensive, is to be as specific as 
possible about the important things 
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parents should know if they are to un- 
derstand the school’s position. Citizens 
have a right to factual information 
about tax-supported institutions. Clear 
and complete answers to the questions 
listed below, if made common knowl- 
edge, will give the community signifi- 
cant insights on which to base an ap- 
praisal of the schools. 

1. Cost per pupil. What is the per 
pupil cost of education in the school 
system as a whole? In its elementary 
schools? In its high schools? 

2. Salaries. What are the maximum 
and minimum salaries of teachers? 
How many teachers are at the maxi- 
mum? What are the administrative sal- 
ary levels? 

3. Buildings and financing. Are the 
physical facilities of the system ad- 
equate to house the pupils without 
double sessions? Do building plans 
exist to take care of future growth in 
numbers? What is the ability of the 
community to pay for needed expan- 
sion? 

4. Class size. What is the average 
class size in elementary school? In 
secondary school? 


1. Cost per pupil. In many states figures 
on costs are collected yearly by the 
state and are a matter of public record. 
Any school superintendent should be 
able to provide his community with an 
accurate account of per pupil expendi- 
tures. 


In presenting per pupil costs to the 
public it should be explained that a 
comparison of costs requires careful 
interpretation. A very small commu- 
nity is likely to have a higher unit cost 
than a large one with schools of equal 
quality—just as an automobile com- 
pany producing only a few cars would 
have a high cost per unit. 

Also, since secondary education is 
much more expensive than elementary 
education, figures should be broken 
down into elementary and secondary 
school per pupil expenditures before 
comparisons are made. Another factor 
which may obscure true per pupil costs 
is any debt service or capital outlay for 
buildings that may be included in the 


total operating expenses that are usu- 
ally employed as a base for computing 
the costs per pupil. 

After basic explanations such as 
these have been made, what can per 
pupil costs tell parents and other tax- 
payers about their schools? Since 
about 70 per cent of each public school 
dollar is spent on professional salaries, 
the per pupil figure can give the com- 
munity a good idea of how hard it is 
trying to attract first-rate teachers. The 
figure can be compared with those of 
other similar communities to show 
how it ranks with them. 

It should be evident that a school in 
the top quarter of those in the state, 
measured on comparative per pupil 
costs, is in a favorable position in a 
time of teacher shortages. The com- 
munity which is making a real invest- 
ment in opportunity for youth will 
have a choice of good teachers rather 
than having to take whomever it can 
get. 

In addition to attracting good teach- 
ers, a town or city which spends more 
to educate each pupil usually provides 
superior facilities which are better 
maintained. Here, it is a conspicuous 
truism that money creates opportuni- 
ties in education if it is wisely used, 
and that stronger libraries, better 
equipped laboratories, and greater at- 
tention to the individual needs of stu- 
dents exist in communities where costs 
are relatively high. 

In looking at per pupil costs it makes 
sense to go back a few years to deter- 
mine the trend. Have the increases kept 
pace with economic inflation, or is this 
a community which has been riding on 
relatively high expenditures of several 
years back while others are rapidly 
overtaking it? The willingness to sup- 
port good schools is difficult to meas- 
ure, but it can be demonstrated, at least 
in part, by the history of per pupil 
costs. An alert school system with a 
record to be proud of will provide this 
information. 

The question of higher taxes to meet 
higher costs is a perpetual bugaboo 
which can be faced frankly only by an 
understanding acceptance on the part 


of the community of the fact that if it 
wants good schools it will have to pay 
for them. Nothing is so revealing or 
convincing in this situation as a down- 
to-earth translation of the costs in tax 
terms. 

If school taxes were increased 25 
per cent, what would be the effect on 
the individual’s total tax bill from fed- 
eral, state, and local sources? Is not 
this very little in view of the real boost 
it might give to the schools? School 
systems have too frequently missed an 
opportunity to point with pride to the 
community values implicit in substan- 
tial expenditures for education. 


2. Salaries. Any school superintendent 
should make public his system’s maxi- 
mum and minimum teacher salaries, 
for they are unmistakable indices of 
the community’s commitment to a cer- 
tain quality of education. In this frame 
of reference, the minimum salary may 
be recognized as important in attract- 
ing new personnel and the maximum 
as the community’s bid to keep good 
teachers at a time when a skilled public 
school teacher is constantly receiving 
attractive offers of new employment. 
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The proportion of teachers in a sys- 
tem who are at the maximum on the 
salary schedule may thus be inter- 
preted as an indication of the system’s 
holding power and of the extent of the 
stability and balance which are to be 
expected from continuity of personnel. 
Experience is at a premium in the 
classroom these days as school expan- 
sion brings the trained but untried 
teacher before children in increasing 
numbers. 

It should be pointed out that salaries 
cannot be compared outside an imme- 
diate geographical area. Teacher sala- 
ries around Boston are lower than 
those around New York. Within an 
area, however, comparisons are valid. 
Minor differences in salary (up to 
about $300 per year) may not be par- 
ticularly significant, and certainly 
should not be stressed to the extent of 
overlooking such compensating factors 
as the quality of leadership and work- 
ing conditions, which are as important 
to teachers as salary. 

One characteristic of the salary 
schedule of which taxpayers should be 
informed is the part played by the 
yearly “increment” or raise which a 
teacher receives automatically. It can 
be shown, for example, that if it takes 
20 increments and as many years to 
reach the top of the schedule, the 
schools are likely to suffer more than 
under a system of larger raises and 
fewer steps to reach maximum salary. 
Yearly increments often are not high 
enough to keep good personnel and 
maintain good morale. 

One possible pitfall in the use of a 
system of yearly increments against 
which interested persons should be 
warned results in hidden inequalities 
in salaries actually being paid. As the 
maximums and minimums are raised 
from time to time, teachers employed 
under earlier schedules are not neces- 
sarily raised in proportion. Therefore, 
teachers with several years’ experience 
in a system may be receiving no more 
than relatively inexperienced teachers 
recently hired. The percentage of 
teachers actually being paid at the rate 
the schedule indicates for their years 
of experience in the system is the in- 
formation citizens need in order to 
evaluate their schools in comparison 
with others. 

Administrative salaries which will 
guarantee a community the opportu- 
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nity to call on outstanding people for 
leadership of the schools should be ex- 
plained as an essential ingredient of 
quality education. The school board in 
a community is the natural group to 
interpret this matter to parents and 
citizens. 


3. Buildings and financing. The impor- 
tant question the parent wants an- 
swered in connection with school 
buildings and financing is, “Has the 
community kept pace with the demand 
for new facilities resulting from its own 
expansion?” He should be told that 
there are excellent schools which are 
crowded, and that some high-quality 
education takes place in old and even 
dilapidated surroundings. 

But he must also be made aware that 
the community which has gotten so far 
behind in its building program that 
much of its education has to be con- 
ducted on double sessions will have to 
make tremendous sacrifices to catch 
up. Unless it has unusual sources of 
untapped revenue, a community like 
this isn’t likely to initiate the bond is- 
sues for an adequate building program 
at the same time that it keeps a good 
position on the ladder of per pupil 
costs. While such a community at- 
tempts to solve its problem, half-time 
education through double sessions will 
make itself felt in second-rate oppor- 
tunities for students and in the loss of 
teachers who can command opportuni- 
ties in other places with better working 
conditions. 

Parents should be urged to visit the 
older school buildings as well as the 
newer ones, for the way buildings are 
cared for and kept up can speak silent- 
ly but effectively about the values the 
community places on education. Ques- 
tions of cleanliness, painting, lighting, 
and the like lead naturally to an under- 
standing of planned programs for up- 
grading old facilities. 





School financing is a labyrinth for 
many educators, and some of us may 
wonder whether we can successfully 
communicate to the public those facts 
which will convey the strength of our 
community potential for the support of 
schools. A few guide-lines available in 
annual statistics of the local govern- 
ment and school department, will help, 
however. 

Among these are the assessed valu- 
ation per pupil in the schools and the 
interest rate at which the community 
was able to sell its most recent bonds. 
If the rate was low, it suggests that the 
capacity to finance a building program 
is present. Comparison of these figures 
with those of other communities in the 
same state can give citizens a rough 
idea of the ability of a city or town to 
support good education. 


4. Class size. Class size as an index of 
quality in education needs more care- 
ful interpretation than it usually gets. 
Most people make the automatic as- 
sumption that small classes mean good 
education. They are encouraged in this 
by private schools which present small 
classes as a major argument for the 
effectiveness of their services. 

A small class can be a blessing in the 
sense that it restricts the activities of a 
weak teacher to a few students. On the 
other hand, how about the very skill- 
ful and effective teacher? Shouldn’t his 
talents be more widely used? The size 
of a class of 15 students means little or 
nothing in itself if a teacher handles it 
in exactly the same way he would han- 
dle a class of 30. The advantages which 
grow from any particular class size can 
be realized only with teaching methods 
adapted to the size of the group in 
question. Educators will be on firmer 
ground with the public if they can get 
these points across. 

Educators have expended much time 
and energy looking into the problem of 






class size and they have relatively little 
to show for it in the way of definitive 
knowledge, although most of them 
have opinions on the subject. Even so, 
class size is likely to be some guide to 
quality in the individual school if well 
defined, in terms of good education. 

Thus, it might be explained that if 
the average size of the elementary 
school classes goes up over 30, this is a 
basis for concern. But the use of magic 
numbers can be easily overdone. The 
public needs to know that some of the 
other criteria mentioned in this article 
are likely to be more important than 
class size in comparing two systems 
with average elementary school classes 
of 24 and 28 respectively. 

Secondary schools should report to 
parents the average class sizes in Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and other subjects, 
pointing out that these are pertinent 
figures to use in judging a school. As 
the average class in English goes up 
over 30 the possibility of the teacher’s 
doing a quality job diminishes. 

But this is not entirely a function of 
the size of the class. The fact that the 
teacher has five such classes for a total 
of 150 to 175 students means a lot 
more as a measure of effective educa- 
tion. Careful attention to the reading, 
writing, and thinking of each student 
in such a large group is difficult for any 
teacher to provide. If it is provided by 
a conscientious and overworked teach- 
er, it will be at a sacrifice of leisure 
time and opportunity for personal 
growth which will mean a less effective 
teacher in the long run. 

The total workload of a secondary 
school teacher is as important an index 
to quality education as class size all by 
itself. The high school which has made 
real efforts to reduce the total load of 
the teacher so that he has time for 
preparation, for correction of papers, 
and for working with individual stu- 
dents, is the school whose community 
has been informed of the values of 
these things—and of their costs. 


Questions of quality 


The public school administrator must 
make his community aware that some 
of the most important questions about 
schools can’t be answered in dollars 
and cents, in pupil-teacher ratios, or 
through any other comparisons of a 
mathematical nature. Among inquiries 


parents can be encouraged to make, 
the following offer good opportunities 
to explain the school’s position to the 
community : 

1. Accreditation. What does it mean 
when I am told the state rates our 
schools as a Class A system and that 
our high school is fully accredited? 

2. Quality of teachers. What guides 
can I find to the quality of personnel 
on our teaching staff beyond the gen- 
eral idea that good salaries will bring 
us good teachers if we are intelligent 
enough to select the best of those who 
apply? 

3. Special services. What special serv- 
ices should I look for in well-run 
schools? 

4, Subjects and skills. What is the 
school’s educational philosophy? What 
are its objectives in offering certain 
subjects and skills? 

5. Marks and report cards. What 
about the excellence of education itself 
as it is reported to me on my young- 
ster’s report card? Does an A mean 
real learning of top quality? 

6. College-going percentage. Does the 
fact that'a school sends a high propor- 
tion of its graduates to college mean 
that the school offers excellent educa- 
tion? 


1. Accreditation. The function of the 
accrediting agency should be described 
as a useful educational activity but the 
accreditation itself should not be repre- 
sented as a guarantee of the school’s 
quality. There is a considerable differ- 
ence between appreciation of an or- 
ganized effort on the part of an ac- 
crediting association to exert a useful 
pressure for the improvement of edu- 
cation, and the use of its accreditation 
as a seal of approval. 

After all, the fact that such groups 
must cover a wide spectrum of school 
quality means that they cannot provide 
a precise yardstick of excellence. The 
average in this range, as reflected in 
the accreditation, may stand below a 


- community’s capability to improve its 


school. Similarly, an accrediting stand- 
ard set up to operate consistently and 
effectively over one period of time may 
later act to defend the status quo and 
restrict the activities of a very good 
school when it is looking for new and 
original approaches to solve pressing 
problems. Surely, accreditation should 
not be presented as a substitute for the 


school’s self-evaluation or the commu- 
nity’s educational goals. 


2. Quality of teachers. All schools can 
say where their teachers were trained, 
and institutions which present some 
real diversity in the picture of teacher 
backgrounds will be the stronger for it. 
If most of the teachers in a school came 
from a nearby teachers college, this 
fact is no reflection on the quality of 
that college or of the teachers. It may, 
however, be evidence of the need to 
put more time, money, and imagina- 
tion into the teacher recruitment activi- 
ties of the school’s administration. A 
good number of liberal arts graduates 
on the faculty of a high school is a 
healthy sign well worth displaying. 

The opportunity for teachers to grow 
on the job is next in importance to get- 
ting good people in the first place, and 
the school’s efforts to encourage this 
growth should be publicized. Do the 
teachers, department heads, and ad- 
ministrators frequently go out of town 
and out of the state to meetings which 
confront them with what’s new in edu- 
cation? Does the school system en- 
courage them to do this and pay for 
their travel? Is there any possibility of 
a teacher’s receiving a sabbatical leave? 
Does the school have any system for 
looking at itself to see how good its 
work is, and are teachers involved in 
this? Do teachers contribute to plan- 
ning curriculum of the school and to 
selecting teaching materials or is this 
all done by administrators? 

Answers to such questions should be 
kept before the public to enlist informed 
support for constructive change. 


3. Special services. Particularly in jun- 
ior high schools and high schools the 
presence of adequate specialist serv- 
ices is a likely measure of quality. Is 
there a library and a professional li- 
brarian? Are there guidance services 
with sufficient and competent counse- 
lors? If there is only one counselor for 
each 800 or 1,000 students, how does 
the school administration use teachers 
to provide for the needs of youngsters 
with whom the counselor cannot pos- 
sibly work individually? What ar- 
rangements, if any, has the school sys- 
tem provided for retarded students, for 
very gifted students, for the physically 
handicapped, for the emotionally dis- 
turbed? 

Information of this kind will give 





people a feeling for the imagination 
and quality of school leadership as well 
as for the commitment the community 
has made, or should be making, to sat- 
isfy the educational needs of all its 
boys and girls. 


4, Subjects and skills. At a time when 
the winds of controversy about what to 
teach and how to teach it are disturb- 
ing all of public education, a school 
system requires two elements to build 
community support for its program. 
The first and most important of these 
is a carefully thought-through series of 
objectives and values related both to 
the needs of its students and to the 
needs of the community, the nation, 
and the world. 

When schools have such a firm basis 
of theory they can then align their edu- 
cational policies on what to teach and 
why in a consistent and reasonable 
way. 

In addition, the community can be 
informed of what the schools stand for 
and of the reasons for their particular 
beliefs. Even if there is not always 
agreement, clarity and firmness can 
lead to respect and support, which 
would never be accorded a vacillating 
approach to educational policy. 

The second attribute necessary to a 
school which wants to get the benefit of 
community interest in its program and 
philosophy is that of keeping up to 
date on all the crosscurrents of educa- 
tional criticism so continually about 
our ears. Administrators need to read 
Conant, Rickover, Bestor, Woodring, 
and Keats. They need to know what the 
magazines of large circulation have 
said about schools and education. 
Above all, they need to speak out in 
their communities to interpret or, if 
necessary, to defend their practices in 
the light of the impressions in the pub- 
lic mind, 

If what happens in the schools is to 
be finally decided by the citizen, then 
the professional educator has a respon- 
sibility to see that the citizen has a 
clear idea of the nature of the problem 
in all its complexity. If efforts are not 
made to create such understandings, 
some of our most significant decisions 
will be made on the basis of superficial 
slogans or of criticisms from the nar- 
rowly informed. 


5. Marks and report cards. Reading 


Johnny’s report card six times a year 


is one of a parent’s important contacts 
with the school. Usually parents want 
answers to two questions: First, at 
what level of difficulty is my child 
working? Second, how well is he do- 
ing? They are suspicious of a school 
which does not have clear answers to 
these questions. 

Educators have produced some 
vague marking systems with the laud- 
able objective of protecting young peo- 
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ple from the frustrations of failure. 
The major objective of schools should 
certainly be to make students success- 
ful rather than to point out their short- 
comings. But as long as pupils are not 
confronted with tasks which are too 
great for them, they should not be de- 
nied the “right to fail” or the right to 
succeed. Parents should be made aware 
that both these opportunities exist. 

A school administration which has 
a policy of putting students in classes 
which offer a chance for success and a 
system which lets parents know what 
the pupil’s efforts are producing is like- 
ly to develop the kind of quality em- 
braced in the phrase “high standards.’ 
Particularly for students in the upper 
grades the family should receive a re- 
port with more meaning than the as- 
sertion that “Johnny is doing all right 
for him?’ The school should have an ex- 
planation which interprets Johnny’s 
classification and a marking system 
which gives a realistic view of future 


educational choices and opportunities 
as well as a clear notion of Johnny’s 
success with the tasks before him now. 


6. College-going percentage. Parents 
and the general public are interested in 
facts about the percentage of students 
going on to college, as well as in fol- 
low-up studies which the school may 
conduct to measure the success of its 
graduates. They will also welcome in- 
formation about unusual distinctions 
received by students in the school, such 
as national scholarship awards of vari- 
ous kinds. 

In transmitting this sort of informa- 
tion the school has an obligation to 
help the community maintain a certain 
perspective while it points with pride 
to its achievements. The fact that a large 
percentage of graduates goes on to col- 
lege is no guarantee that the school has 
solved all its problems, and there are 
many excellent schools which, because 
of the communities they serve, have a 
relatively low percentage of college- 
going graduates. 

Follow-up studies of the success of 
students in college are very useful to a 
community in judging its schools, and 
information received from this source 
should be made available with due pre- 
cautions for the protection of individ- 
ual privacy. National awards are an 
elusive measure of school quality for 
many reasons. In most instances the 
student deserves more credit than the 
school, although the focus of publicity 
releases doesn’t always reflect this fact. 


Plain talk essential 


All schools and school systems have 
strengths and weaknesses, and we who 
are teachers and school administrators 
share with other professions that natu- 
ral wish to make our affairs seem com- 
plicated, mysterious, and well-run. 
Like physicians, we have a fancy vo- 
cabulary which handicaps our commu- 
nication with laymen. But the pres- 
sures of today’s world for quality 
education are forcing us to talk plainly. 
More and more we are being con- 
fronted with simple, specific questions 
by people who have a right to know 
and who in the long run hold the purse- 
strings of education. We will do our- 
selves and education a service if we 
encourage the asking of such questions 
and if we take time to answer them. 





Is the low-tuition principle outmoded ? 


A denunciation of the view that only higher tuition and student 


loans can solve the financial problems of higher education 


America has always been full of para- 
doxes. American education is no ex- 
ception. Now that we have built a na- 
tion, a government, an economy, and 
a culture on equality of opportunity, 
some among us yearn to abandon the 
means by which we arrived. 

We are arguing some of the funda- 
mentals of public education all over 
again, particularly as applied to high- 
er education. While some are trying to 
bring racial barriers down, others are 
trying to put economic barriers up. 
While we attribute Soviet successes to 
the quantity and quality of freely avail- 
able education, some of us conclude 
that education fit for the challenge 
must be not only hard but hard to get. 
Hence titles appear like “Education Is 
TooCheap?’ “Low TuitionIsOutmoded?’ 
and “Let the Beneficiary Pay” 

What sometimes seems to be a full- 
scale campaign is now aimed at dis- 
crediting the conventional means of 
financing public higher education—low 
tuition, or indeed no tuition at all, with 
public appropriations to assure both 
acceptable quality and accessible op- 
portunity. To those of us in public 
higher education, these attacks are at 
worse ill-conceived schemes for making 
somebody else better by making us 
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worse and at best a serious threat to 
freely available educational opportu- 
nity for all young people regardless of 
economic means. Much has been said 
and is being said in a spirit of mutual 
recrimination, bringing discredit to all 
education in the public mind. Most of 
the recriminations flow from the frus- 
trations of inadequate finance felt by 
all kinds of institutions and from des- 
perate solutions based on a partial ap- 
proach to the total problem. 


To meet society's needs 


Every individual has a stake in his 
own education, but society has a stake 
in everybody’s education. Both inter- 
ests must be served, partly privately 
and partly publicly. What is good for 
one institution, with its special and even 
exemplary objectives, is not necessar- 
ily what is good for general application 
to all institutions, all youth, and all so- 
ciety. Indeed it might leave out most 
youth and speak with contempt of “so- 
cial needs?” 

It should be made clear to avoid mis- 
understanding, therefore, that this ar- 
ticle is written from the point of view 
of public higher education. It is solely 
in defense of a principle essential for 
such education with its broad, equali- 
tarian obligations imposed by the pub- 
lic. Nothing said here is in derogation 
of any other kind of education, either 
its methods of financing or its social 
contributions. Society gains not only 
from institutions with fixed public ob- 
ligations but also from institutions 
which are selective, which combinehigh 
cost with high quality, and which are 
restrictive in purpose. 

The contention here is that in a dem- 
ocratic society with diverse institutions, 
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the generally accepted social ideals will 
not be fully met without the preserva- 
tion of low-cost public education. The 
shocking thing is not that somebody 
will defend this principle, but that any- 
body needs to. If anyone wants to see 
how far we have wandered from the 
founding philosophy, which James 
Bryce long ago recorded with some dis- 
trust, let him observe expressions when 
he suggests that instruction should be 
tuition-free. 

The low-tuition principle is not out- 
moded in the sense of having failed. Its 
purpose has been that of giving educa- 
tional opportunity to all according to 
their talents and in step with the needs 
of society. Like all ideals, this one has 
not been fully realized, but its approxi- 
mation has yielded both opportunities 
and socially significant results which 
no other country can equal. The Soviet 
Union is on its way, with its character- 
istic taunts about passing us by. 

Whoever contends the low-tuition 
principle is outmoded is taking on a 
heavy burden of proof if he holds its 
historical results have been bad, or that 
it would have been better not to educate 
so many on such favorable economic 
terms. Surely no one who looks at the 
relation between low-tuition opportu- 
nities and the rising proportion of 
youth who became college educated, or 
at the tremendous contribution of low:- 
tuition education to the nation’s supply 
of scholars and specialists,even through 
the Ph.D. level, can think the principle 
has failed. It has failed neither by quan- 
titative nor qualitative standards. 

It is true, however, that the low-tui- 
tion principle has provided a quantita- 
tive as well as a qualitative factor which, 
for all the criticism, is now envied and 
emulated abroad wherever the forces of 
democratization are at work. The less- 
developed and underdeveloped coun- 
tries know what we once learned but 
now tend to forget—that trained man- 











power at intermediate levels, to say 
nothing of trained intelligence for citi- 
zenship, is indispensable and that at- 
tention to the requirements of scholar- 
ship does not preclude attention to the 
needs of society. 


Broad opportunity ignored 


The low-tuition principle is not out- 
moded by the discovery of any alterna- 
tive which will widen rather than re- 
strict educational opportunity. The al- 
ternatives suggested are more con- 
cerned with who pays the bill than with 
what the bill is for, not whether more 
or less and not whether public welfare 
or private gain. The objective is far 
more likely to be institutional aid than 
student opportunity. The net effect on 
the supply of trained intelligence for 
the nation is almost never explored, but 
the result can be surmised when one 
considers that an economic elite will 
pay the full costs, an intellectual elite 
will earn scholarships, and the educa- 
ble masses, seeking loans, will be in- 
dentured for many years. How this is 
to open new educational vistas either 
for society or for the individual is ob- 
scure. The existing low-tuition prin- 
ciple already provides, as President 
James L. Morrill of the University of 
Minnesota has pointed out, “the most 
generous scholarship-assistance pro- 
gram of any nation in the world?’ 

All that can be said for the high- 


tuition principle for those institutions 








publicly responsible for broadening 
and equalizing educational opportuni- 
ty is that it will raise money. Except as 
a substitute for support from the public 
which imposed the social obligation, 
nothing can be said for high tuition. 
There is no philosophical defense, 
whatever the practical economic temp- 
tations. If there is virtue in making the 
student bear part of the cost as one of 
the beneficiaries, remember the major 
costs which are left even after tuition is 
wiped out. If there is some manly re- 
compense which must be preserved by 
student sacrifice made painfully con- 
scious, then self-support should replace 
parental subsidy—and for everybody. 
This is more egalitarian than that which 
the critics are seeking to escape. Surely 
no one would contend, despite some 
current utterances seemingly to the con- 
trary, that what the poor boy learns by 
hard work the more fortunate boy can 
learn by the excruciating knowledge 
that his father paid the bill. 

The low-tuition principle is not out- 
moded by some new means test which 
allegedly will do more for society. This 
scheme is indeed splendid for some in- 
stitutions in a pluralistic democratic 
society, but it would be much less than 
that kind of society if all public insti- 
tutions adopted it too. Somewhere in a 
democracy, education ought to be avail- 
able to the full extent of talents without 
artificial barriers of any kind—no more 
economic barriers than racial or reli- 
gious barriers. This is the eminently 








proper place where the rich boy and 
poor boy should be stripped down to 
equality, deliberately made evident to 
both, with no superiority gained by 
the former in carrying a poor boy on 
his back and no stigma borne by the 
latter in having to receive public pay- 
ment proportioned to his poverty. 
There are some things money can’t buy. 
Is this tenet of an open society out- 
moded? 

The low-tuition principle is not out- 
moded by the much-publicized system 
proposed by Seymour E. Harris, pro- 
fessor of political economy at Harvard 
University—the system of educational 
installment buying, “learn now, pay 
later; with its appalling consequences. 
Education is treated as a consumer 
commodity which everybody steps to 
the counter to buy according to his 
means. Each gets education for what 
education gets him! A new kind of in- 
dentured service is established in which 
the poor pay for 20 years (or indeed 
40) while the better-off start life debt- 


free. 


Would bolster class lines 


The process which acts to distinguish 
man from the beasts is reduced to the 
terms of the market place. Whoever can 
pay the investment in his own future 
will have a future. Whoever can’t will 
be offered a mortgaged future. Who- 
ever won’t, society doesn’t care. This is 
“un-American” in James Bryce’s sense 


of the word. Apparently he used it only 
once in The American Commonwealth: 
to describe that which preserves and 
fosters class distinctions. This is the 
social price we find on the back of the 
new “bargain” tag. 

The low-tuition principle is not out- 
moded by public inability to bear the 
burden, although this is usually taken 
for granted without examination. As 
implied above, unless such inability can 
be shown, the case for high tuition is 
lost because its sole purpose is to raise 
money. To assume that the richest na- 
tion in the world cannot pay its public 
education bills takes a dim view of pub- 
lic intelligence and public sacrifice as 
compared with our Communist com- 
petitors and also gives education an in- 
defensibly low priority for public sup- 
port. 

One example will suffice. When we 
consider that the several states put into 
their land-grant universities an aver- 
age of more than four dollars for every 
dollar contributed by students, but 
that some states put in less than two 
dollars in comparison, while others put 
in as high as 20, increased public sup- 
port in most of our states seems to be 
neither unbearable nor unprecedented, 
leaving federal ability entirely out of 
account for the moment. But more than 
that, who are we in higher education— 
or at least some among us—to be going 
around persuading people that they can 
put more in highways, bombs, armies, 
and subsidies, but that education is 
something they can’t afford? 


Conviction, not money, lacking 


Taxes are a very ancient device. They 
are hardly outmoded. Only by assum- 
ing that they are outmoded or that they 
are inherently regressive can anyone 
get an emotional charge, as he is sup- 
posed to, out of Professor Harris’ state- 
ment that the poor man is paying for 
the education of the rich boy. Let the 
man step forward who wants to explain 
where the public, in this kind of a 
world, can better put its money than on 
education. The problem is not lack of 
dollars but lack of conviction. Who- 
ever undermines the conviction takes 
money from all education, and through 
all sources. 

The low-tuition principle is not out- 
moded by any diminution of the pub- 
lic’s stake in public education. Low tui- 


tion is predicated on society’s gains as 
well as the individual’s. Who would say 
this dependence is less than before—or 
outmoded? Is this our answer to Sput- 
nik? To get more specialized man- 
power, to say nothing of thinking citi- 
zens, are we to put turnstiles on the 
classrooms? 

Economic studies show that educa- 
tion does not get priced anywhere by 
the normal economic laws; charges are 
not based on costs. Why is this? The 
“why” tells us something of the special 
nature of this function. It is in large 
part social, like national security. There 
can be no escaping the fact that some 
significant part of it is in the public 
domain. How else do high-tuition ad- 
vocates now justify their usual conces- 
sion that no student, even if his father 
could buy the college, should pay the 
full costs of his education? It is tacitly 
recognized that somebody else must 
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pay because somebody else benefits. 
Endowment income is accepted as a 
subsidy, as is some public appropria- 
tion. The mystery is why an increase 
in endowment is good but an increase 
in appropriation bad. 

The folly of turning our backs on the 
public’s stake in education for some 
self-serving, capacity-to-pay principle 
is shown in current developments in 
graduate education. Here is surely 
where the student can pay his way, and 
ought to if he is ever to do so. But here 
is also precisely where public subsidies 
are being heaped on, as in the new Na- 
tional Defense Education Act (and, in- 
cidentally, without any outcry from 
outraged institutional beneficiaries). 


- Why? Because society so desperately 


needs this kind of manpower. Society 
needs it; society will pay for it. In other 
words, the ability of a young man to 
earn $200,000 more by going to college 
does not prove that he should pay the 
bill personally; rather it suggests that 
society cannot remain indifferent to 
whether his potentiality will be con- 
verted into services worth that amount. 


In summary, the low-tuition princi- 
ple is outmoded only for persons who 
have never been able to embrace the 
equalitarian ideals and social gains of 
public higher education. Next to the 
teacher shortage, the greatest danger 
to the quality of education in the pub- 
licly supported college or university is 
the effort to combine a democratic de- 
votion to numbers with an economic 
determination of quality. This meets 
the standard of “most” but not the 
standard of “best?” The public univer- 
sity can be happy with its two worlds 
of quantity and quality, but not if it 
has to take the worst of both worlds. To 
force on it the obligations of a public 
institution and the economics of a pri- 
vate institution is to foredoom it to a 
second-class status. 

So unfortunately, a minor but exas- 
perating task for the public educator 
nowadays is defending his institution 
against those who would remake it in 
the image of their own experience. 
That such a change is in the interest of 
American youth as a whole has by no 
means been proved. Would they have 
broader opportunity? Would they have 
fewer obstacles to the development of 
their talents? Would their accident of 
parentage and economic status mean 
less rather than more? Would society 
have more trained intelligence and spe- 
cialized manpower? The answers are 
disturbingly clear. 

Fortunately for the nation, some in- 
stitutions can meet their responsibili- 
ties without low tuition, and some can 
stick to superb quality whatever the tui- 
tion. Others, charged with inescapable 
public obligations under a particular 
level of public support, must strike a 
workable balance between the desire to 
push quality up and to keep tuition 
down, with ready student access to edu- 
cational opportunities as the determin- 
ing factor. Many gradations fall in be- 
tween. Those educators who are vague- 
ly of the impression that the abandon- 
ment of low tuition would somehow 
solve their problem should stop to ask 
whether it would also solve society’s 
problem. 

If we really believe what we keep 
saying, that America is stronger be- 
cause of its diversity of collegiate in- 
stitutions, some publicly supported and 
some privately endowed, some oper- 
ated on low tuition and some not, then 
why not stop trying to make them alike? 





BY RICHARD PEARSON 


Selective admissions and community responsibility 











Selection in either “competitive” or “counseling” 


systems attempts to match students and colleges 


The practice of selective admissions by 
colleges is considered in many circles 
to be a denial of community responsi- 
bility, a refusal on the part of higher 
institutions to follow the American 
high school in its search for ways and 
means to educate an entire age group. 

It can be argued, for example, that 
the competitive college which rejects 
two out of three applicants—many of 
whom are qualified—is not meeting its 
community responsibility. Similarly, 
the public institution which raises ad- 
missions requirements in the face of 
rising enrollment is rejecting students 
who a few years ago would have been 
admitted. It too can be charged with 
defaulting on a community responsi- 
bility. 

Does it necessarily follow, then, that 
selective admissions are essentially a 
negative tactic, a device used when— 
and only when—sufficient funds for ex- 
pansion are denied by the taxpayer or 
the philanthropist? 

I think not. I believe there is no nec- 
essary contradiction between selective 
admissions and near-universal higher 
education, if that should be our goal. 
In fact, I have the strong conviction 
that the best way to achieve that goal is 
through selective college admissions, 
whereby students wisely select their 
colleges and colleges wisely select their 
students. 

Consider the two major dimensions 
of the college-going problem: the di- 
versity among colleges and the diver- 
sity among students. 

First, the diversity which exists 
among institutions of higher learning. 
There is evidence from a number of 
sources that higher institutions are be- 
coming increasingly diverse as time 
goes on. The statistics on colleges and 
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on college course offerings, when 
viewed over the past six decades, sug- 
gest increasing variety and complexity 
both within and among institutions. 
The appearance of junior colleges; of 
specialized courses, both theoretical 
and applied; the development of com- 
prehensive universities; and the adap- 
tations of the traditional liberal arts 
colleges—all support the belief that 
higher institutions are becoming in- 
creasingly diverse. 

A particularly relevant view of this 
diversity is that which faces the high 
school senior today, the prospective 
college student who is obliged to ask 
himself the question, “To what college 
community do I belong?” It is some- 
times forgotten that colleges often serve 
their own unique communities and 
that these communities are not always 
synonymous with a particular geo- 
graphic community. 

There are, for example, a small num- 
ber of institutions which are truly na- 
tional universities in their outlook, 
their program, and their student body; 
these colleges deal with an intellectual 
community as well as a geographic 
one. A still larger number of institu- 
tions serve students with particular in- 
terests and skills who wish to prepare 
for particular vocations. 

Other colleges, of course, do serve 
particular geographic communities, 
either state or local. But the point is 
that the college’s community may not 
be determined by geography alone. 
When we consider the question of the 
college’s community responsibility, one 
is compelled to seek an understanding 
of the term “community” 

The high school senior’s view of the 
various college communities to which 
he might belong is not limited to an in- 


stitution in his own locality; he does 
not go to college the way he went to 
high school. Rather, he faces a choice 
among several colleges and the pros 
and cons are by no means clear-cut. 
The first dimension of the college-go- 
ing problem, then, consists of under- 
standing the complex and different in- 
stitutions we call colleges; the student’s 
choice must of necessity be selective. 

The second major dimension is the 
diversity among students. There has 
been a good deal of talk about the im- 
pending “tidal wave” of students and 
the pressure of numbers undoubtedly 
will cause some pressing and immedi- 
ate problems. We cannot forget, how- 
ever, that with increased numbers will 
surely come increased variety. Colleges 
will not have to deal simply with more 
students of the same sort but will have 
students with more varied abilities, 
preparation, and potential than they 
have experienced in the past. 

I have no evidence whatsoever on 
this point, but there is little doubt in 
my mind that the college-bound young- 
ster today comes from an age group 
which is more varied with respect to 
most aspects of human behavior than 
the corresponding age group of several 
generations ago. I think, for example, 
that today’s college-going youth repre- 
sent greater extremes with respect to 
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intellectual skills, preparation, interest, 
motivations and attitudes, and, indeed, 
philosophies and outlook. 

The college-bound student of the de- 
pression was either complacent or ig- 
norant or very concerned about social 
problems. College-bound youngsters 
today represent all of these, and in 
addition are “beat” or “angry’’ In view 
of this apparently increasing diversity 
among young people, the second di- 
mension of the college admissions 
problem consists of understanding the 
differences existing among youngsters; 
the college’s choice of students must 
of necessity be a selective one. 


Two practices prevail 


College-going is a process in which dif- 
ferences among students are matched 
to differences among colleges and a de- 
cision for a particular student to attend 
a particular college is reached. At the 
risk of oversimplification, one can dis- 
tinguish in this process today two 
kinds of college admissions practices, 
both of which I believe are selective. 

There is, on the one hand, competi- 
tive admissions as practiced by relative- 
ly few colleges, say, no more than 100. 
These colleges are distinguished by 
high academic standards, low drop-out 
during the four undergraduate years, 
high proportion of graduates entering 
professional training, and academic 
programs consisting largely of liberal 
arts or technical courses. 

Both public and independent col- 
leges are represented. The competitive 
colleges are important to the country 
because the great majority of trained, 
academically talented students will be 
found among their graduates each 
year. 

Competitive admissions consist in 
large part of decision-making by the 


college. That is, having attracted more 
applicants than it can admit, the col- 
lege reaches a rational, defensible judg- 
ment as to who are the best applicants 
and admits only those; This system is 
rational because the college makes a 
careful, systematic appraisal of differ- 
ences among applicants; the system is 
defensible because the evidence at hand 
is valid—the students so selected can 
and do complete the academic pro- 
gram in impressive proportions. 

Competitive admissions, however, 
consist only in part of decision-making 
by the college. Decisions are also made 
by the students—and sometimes this is 
crucial. The student who decides to 
apply to a particular college on whim- 
sical rather than rational grounds is 
contributing negatively to proper deci- 
sion-making in competitive admissions 
—and similarly with the student who 
decides not to apply. 

Through multiple applications the 
student can also confound the ration- 
al decision-making process. Without 
knowing whether he can be admitted, 
he over-applies and if his “gamesman- 
ship” in this tactical situation is faulty, 
he can find himself in a college not ap- 
propriate for his abilities, preparation, 
and interests. 

My impression about competitive 
admissions today is that decision-mak- 
ing by the college is more effective than 
is decision-making by the student. 
Stated another way, the student’s selec- 
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tion of a competitive college is not as 
rational and defensible as the college’s 
selection of an entering class. Before 
considering this imbalance further, I 
would like to discuss the second and 
more general kind of college admis- 
sions—counseling admissions, which is 
another form of selection. 

The colleges which practice counsel- 
ing admissions defy ready generaliza- 
tion. Excluding the competitive col- 
leges, the counseling colleges comprise 
the bulk of the country’s higher insti- 
tutions. They are both public and pri- 
vate, four-year and two-year, and offer 
liberal arts, technological, and voca- 
tional programs. They are important 
to the country in that they train the 
majority of students taking post-high 
school education and will be obliged 
to deal with most of the youngsters in 
the impending tidal wave of college 
applicants. 

Counseling admissions, as practiced 
by these colleges, consist in large part 
of decision-making by the student. 
Formal entrance standards are mini- 
mal and most if not all high school 
graduates can meet these standards. 
The key decisions are made by the stu- 
dent, who decides about college in the 
first place, which college, and which 
program. 

Typically, the student is aided in 
these decisions by counseling and test- 
ing programs conducted by the college 
and designed to give the student valid 
information on which to base his deci- 
sions. When the counseling is well 
done, this form of admission can be 
fully as rational and defensible as com- 
petitive admissions. 

Decision-making by the student, 
however, is only a part of counseling 
admission. Action or inaction by the 
college sometimes leads to what I think 
of as “hidden selectors” which play 
their own role in the college-going 
problem. Hidden selectors obscure any 
substantial discrepancy which may ex- 
ist between admissions and graduation 
standards. 

The four-year institution which ad- 
mits all high school graduates but 
which graduates only a third of the 
students it has admitted is just about 
as selective, on balance, as a highly 
competitive college. Selection by the 
college is operated by the faculty, not 
by the director of admissions. The 
question, of course, is whether the stu- 





dent is aware of his chances when he 
makes his choice of college. 

An example of a hidden selector 
would be the fact—not known by the 
student—that low scores on the College 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test mean 
that the student may have considerably 
less than a 50-50 chance of completing 
the college’s educational program suc- 
cessfull. Another example would be 
the assumption by the student that if 
the college requires only three years of 
English preparation for admission, 
then this preparation is sufficient for 
graduation from college—which may 
not be the case at all. 

Hidden selectors are occasionally 
known to the college and withheld from 


the student in the counseling process. 


More typically, however, they are hid- 
den from the college as well because 
the college is unaware of their impor- 
tance in counseling admissions. 


Active college counseling urged 


My impression about counseling ad- 
missions is that many colleges have 
played too passive a role in the stu- 
dent’s decision-making process. Fail- 
ure to balance admissions standards 
with graduation standards and failure 
to give students realistic information 
about probable success in particular 
fields can frustrate the best intentions 
of a counseling admissions program. 

As I see it, competitive admissions 
and counseling admissions are differ- 


ent in degree but not in kind. Both 
must deal with variations in colleges 
and college programs. Both must deal 
with individual differences among stu- 
dents with respect to ability, prepara- 
tion, and motivation. And both must 
deal with selection of a college by a 
student and vice versa. 

But they differ chiefly in whether the 
college or the student controls the deci- 
sion-making process at the point of 
initial selection. In the competitive sit- 
uation, the selection is overtly by the 
college, with limited and sometimes 
ineffectual selection by the student. In 
the counseling situation, selection is 
largely by the student and the college’s 
role is limited and sometimes hidden. 

What, then, are some of the ways in 
which selective admissions, either com- 
petitive or counseling, can help col- 
leges meet their community responsi- 
bilities? 

First, the competitive colleges can 
increase effective decision-making by 
the student. The students who apply to 
these colleges know that they are likely 
to graduate if they are admitted but 
they don’t know much about their 
chances of admission. 

There is need, therefore, to supply 
potential applicants with information 
about admissions standards—and some 
of these are hidden too—so that admis- 
sions chances can be gauged with ac- 
curacy. The lifting of restrictions on 
the use of College Board test scores by 
schools and the growing release by col- 


leges of leaflets giving statistical and 
other descriptions of the characteris- 
tics of accepted classes are steps in the 
direction of better decision-making by 
students. 

Second, the counseling colleges can 
also strengthen the student’s hand in 
deciding about college. The students 
who apply to these colleges know they 
are likely to be admitted but they don’t 
always know whether they will gradu- 
ate even though admitted. The hidden 
selectors need to be identified and 
brought into the counseling program. 

Third, all colleges have a responsi- 
bility in improving our understanding 
of differences among colleges as edu- 
cational and social institutions. We 
have not yet developed the techniques 
which would permit valid, comprehen- 
sive, and systematic comparisons 
among colleges. We are operating rath- 
er with the inside tip, the adjectives of 
the college catalogue, and occasionally, 
the reputation of the football team. The 
student who is to decide wisely about 
college-going in the future needs better 
information about colleges than our 
present techniques give him. 

Fourth, there is need for a better 
understanding of personal differences 
between students. We can do a fairly 
effective job of predicting whether 
Johnny can succeed academically in a 
particular program. But we do not yet 
understand our students well enough 
to be as effective in helping Johnny 
choose among two or three different 
programs, where success may be prob- 
able in each case and where the deci- 
sion may turn on factors of interest 
and motivation of which we are only 
vaguely aware. 

I have intentionally omitted com- 
menting on the role of the professional 
guidance officer in selective admis- 
sions. It should be clear by now that 
his role is central, whether he is located 
at a college and called an admissions 
officer or at a school and called a coun- 
selor. 

It is generally agreed that the impor- 
tant decisions about college-going in 
this country should be made by the in- 
dividual youngsters—not by the school 
or the college or a unit of government. 
A large measure of the wisdom of their 
decisions will depend upon the skill of 
the guidance officer in using proven 
techniques or, in their absence, sound 
judgment. 





BY REXFORD G. MOON, JR. 


The truly representative college student body 





A plea for colleges to seek socio-economic rather 


than geographic representation 


During 1958-59, America’s colleges 
and universities gave their three mil- 
lion students more than $225,000,000 | 
in financial assistance—loans, scholar- 
ships, jobs, fellowships, assistantships, 
and the like. If an accurate accounting 
of state, federal, corporate, communi- 
ty, and other aid sources could some- 
how be made and added in, it is not un- | 


likely that the total annual aid to college | 


students exceeded $300,000,000. 
This is an impressive sum in “abso- 
lute” terms, but in relative terms, is it? 


It is less than 10 per cent of the annual jf 


expenditure for higher education, less 
than $100 per enrolled student. | 
amounts to only half the annual @x- 
penditure for chewing gum. And con- 
sider how many things this money is 
expected to accomplish. To mention 
just a few, it must equalize educational 
opportunity, aid in educational price 
support, help provide educational per- 
sonnel replacements, muster football 
squads, and motivate lost talent. 

The inadequacy of this sum for the 
tasks set for it was recently brought 
home to me by happenstance. A college 
admissions-financial aid officer asked 
me how large her institution’s expendi- 
ture for financial aid should be. This, 
you will agree, is a perfectly logical 
question in this money-mad education 
economy of ours; but how many edu- 
cators have asked it, and what mean- 
ingful answers have resulted? None, I 
suspect. 

Financial aid expenditures by col- 
leges are determined mainly by in- 
ternal institutional conditions and rep- 
resent little response to external social 
conditions or pressures. The foremost 
internal determinant is institutional 
economics. There are external influ- 
ences of a social nature to which insti- 


tutions respond, but these stem from 
pleasure-seeking or gregarious alumni 


and friends and do not involve matters 


of human welfare. The desire to please 
alumni and impress the public with 
winning teams or to have a wide geo- 
graphic representation in the student 
body are examples and essentially rep- 
resent efforts to increase the institu- 
tion’s prestige. 

I can’t argue against frugality in the 
spending of money for financial assist- 
ance. There is already enough “soft 
money” in financial aid; I’m not argu- 
ing for more. Internal financial condi- 
tions must determine what money, 
“hard” or “soft;’ can be used for finan- 
cial aids. However, the way this money 
is utilized must show a higher regard 
than it now does for social responsibil- 
ity—human welfare, if you will—by the 
individual institution. 

The greatest institutional urge seems 


to be for prestige. There are as many 
ways of achieving this mythical quality 
as there are differing kinds of prestige. 
The admission-recruitment program 
strongly supported by financial aid is 
one of the important vehicles for its 
realization; representativeness is one 
of its goals. 

Representativeness, according to my 
definition, is a characteristic of an en- 
tity (in this case, a student body) such 
that it contains all the possible combi- 
nations of attributes which could be 
drawn from a population, in propor- 
tion to their existence in that popula- 
tion. Representativeness does not exist 
in any college today. There are only 
two things of which student bodies are 
now representative: the success of each 
institution’s efforts at achieving pres- 
tige, and (at best) the students who 
had enough sense or ignorance to ap- 
ply to the college in the first place. 

Institutions proclaim their represen- 
tativeness by such facts as that 75% of 
the entering class were student officers, 
65% were football captains, 10% were 











on the math squad, 62% were in na- 
tional honor societies, 2% were in the 
school band, 90% were in the top 10% 

of their school class, and 50% scored 
over 600 on the saT. This rather typi- 
cal example is, at best, representative 
of a good leader-athlete-scholar re- 
cruitment program and/or discrimina- 
tion against musicians. It does not rep- 
resent in any way, shape, or form the 
college-going population which is grad- 
uating from American schools each 
year. 

Another fallacy about representa- 
tiveness concerns geography. This is 
an idea unique to American education. 
It probably goes back to our country’s 
origin. Having attracted people from 
all lands, with all kinds of color and 
talent, we prospered. We now think if 
we can attract people from all over the 
country to our institutions, we will 
achieve a kind of institutional educa- 
tional prosperity. 

Attempts to achieve this geographic 
representativeness are well known. The 
college admissions officer visits public 
high schools in Scarsdale, Montclair, 
Evanston, Walnut Hills, Newton, La- 
mar Senior High in Houston, the best 
boarding schools from coust to coast, 
and—if sufficiently moved—he might 
stop at the local high school. In the 
fall, the geographic representation re- 
port shows a greatly increased disper- 
sion. But has representativeness been 
achieved? 

Examining the facts closely, one 
might well discover that from the point 
of view of social-economic representa- 
tion, the college has one of the most 
sterile classes in its history. Sociolo- 
gists contend—and though I am not 
one, I do occasionally agree with what 
they have to say—that the attitudinal, 
social, cultural, and personal differ- 
ences of people are much more affected 
by their socio-economic status than by 
their geographic location. 

To this I would add my own notion: 
that if institutions would devote more 
time, energy, and money to achieving 
better socio-economic representation 
(and correspondingly little or no time 
to geographic origin), they would be 
contributing significantly to society’s 
betterment while achieving a much 
more interesting college in which to 
work or study. 

Would a college have to compromise 
its academic standards to achieve socio- 








economic representativeness? There is 
ample evidence to indicate that they 
would not; some might even improve 
their quality by such a move. There are 
thousands of college-qualified young 
people who do not now go to college; 
they are in the lower socio-economic 
groups, which are most poorly repre- 





sented in our colleges today. Those of 
the economically and educationally de- 
prived groups who have gone to col- 
lege, in spite of all the pressures work- 
ing against them, have done well.’ The 
greatest problem to face in achieving 
representativeness is its cost to the 
college. 

This brings me back to the question 
with which I was confronted; how 
much should a college spend for finan- 
cial assistance? All colleges must an- 
swer this for themselves, I suppose, but 
if a college accepts the logic of repre- 
sentativeness and feels responsibility 
toward its realization, the necessary 
aid expenditure can be determined. We 
might say that this is both the ideal and 
the extreme beyond which expenditure 
for aid under principles of democracy 
need not go. If a college falls far short 
of such an expenditure, determined in- 
dividually for each college on the basis 
of its cost, we can be quite sure that the 
college still is far away from the reali- 
zation of representativeness. 

It must be assumed that parents with 
children of college age and prepara- 
tion are representative of the family 
groups for which national income fig- 
ures are available. Furthermore, we 
must assume that the percentage of 
these families in the labor market gives 
the best approximation of the number 
of children from these families who 


1Kenneth B. Clark, “The most valuable— 
hidden—resource?’ College Board Review, No. 
29, p. 23. 





will or should be candidates for col- 
lege. 

Since the best index of socio-eco- 
nomic position is family income, we 
can determine ability to pay—and hence 
the reverse, the need for money—in a 
student body of a given size. Let us as- 
sume a college—Campus College, we’ll 
call it—of 1,000 students with an an- 
nual student expense budget of $2,000. 

Family income figures recently pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census for 
the year 1957-58 show that 10% of 
family incomes exceeded $10,000 per 
year; 40% were between $5,000 and 
$10,000; 35% between $2,000 and 
$5,000; and the balance, or 15%, un- 
der $2,000. To achieve true socio-eco- 
nomic representation, we should in- 
clude in our college’s student body 
students from families in these income 
groups in the same proportions. Given 
this information, we can, with the aid 
of College Scholarship Service compu- 
tation procedures, determine the cost 
of representativeness for Campus Col- 
lege. 

What would this kind of representa- 
tiveness cost Campus College in finan- 
cial aid? To achieve this goal, Campus 
College and its students would in com- 
bination need financial aid resources 
of $1,000,000 per year, or about 
$1,000 for each enrolled student. If the 
budget was, instead, $2,500, the re- 
sources needed would be $1,450 per 
student. 

But the average institution has ac- 
cess, through its own funds and aid 
brought to it by its students, to re- 
sources of less than $100 per student 
per year, including long-term loans 
and aid held by students from outside 
sources such as state scholarships. The 
largest expenditure—individual college 





Rexford G. Moon, 
Jr., Director of the College Scholarship 
Service, made the address from which 
this article is adapted before the Ameri- 
can College Public Relations Association 
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expenditure—of aid funds in the coun- 
try averages less than $600 per student. 
The annual national expenditure for 
financial aid would have to at least 
triple (to a total of $900,000,000), if 
representativeness were to be accom- 
plished on a national scale. 

Sums of this order would be my an- 
swer, then, to the question of how 
much colleges might ideally have, in- 
dividually and collectively, for finan- 
cial aid. In view of their magnitude, I 
propose them not as short-term but as 
ideal and ultimate goals. 


What colleges can do 


In conclusion, let me summarize my 
argument and suggest how colleges 
might proceed in this direction. 

One thing is perhaps obvious: no 
institution, public or private, is at the 
present time truly representative in the 
socio-economic sense. Even to ap- 
proach this goal of socio-economic rep- 
resentativeness in our higher educa- 
tional system, much more would have 
to be done within institutions, between 
institutions, and outside institutions in 
the creation of resources. 

Programs of state and federal assist- 
ance for higher education should be di- 
rected toward improving the socio-eco- 
nomic representativeness of higher 
education. Studies should be undertak- 
en to determine the college ability and 
college-going productivity of all socio- 
economic levels, with particular refer- 
ence to the lower ones. 

There is adequate evidence to sup- 
port the notion that institutions which 
are not using every available internal 
and external resource—including ex- 
tensive use of credit—to eliminate the 
financial burden of attending college, 
are not seeking representativeness. 

Every institution should determine 
its present socio-economic representa- 
tiveness and establish a future pro- 
gram which reflects its general attitude 
toward this problem, irrespective of its 
resources at the moment. More recruit- 
ing of impecunious students should be 
started by institutions, individually 
and collectively. Less attention should 
be given to geographic distribution of 
student bodies and more to meeting 
the educational needs of all socio-eco- 
nomic groups in the region or com- 
munity which the college was origi- 
nally established to serve. 


BY MRS. T. R. S. BROUGHTON 


Early decision plans at 24 colleges 


During the current academic year at 
least 24 independent colleges for wom- 
en, all of them members of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, have 
been experimenting with “early deci- 
sion” plans for a limited number of ap- 
plicants.' 

Although the early decision plans of 
the 24 differ in some details from col- 
lege to college, all of them have in com- 
mon the fact that a candidate offers 
scores on the College Board Scholastic 
Aptitude Test at the end of her junior 
year (as well as on three Achievement 
Tests in colleges where these are regu- 


larly required), submits all records, 
and is notified early in her senior year 
as to whether she will be admitted to 
college the following autumn. 

Most though not all of the 24 col- 


- leges require that early decision candi- 


dates apply to only one college until 
after the early notification date, which 


1 The 24 colleges are: Agnes Scott, Barnard, 
Bennington, Bryn Mawr, Cedar Crest, Con- 
necticut, Goucher, Hollins, Hood, Mount Hol- 
yoke, Pembroke, Radcliffe, Randolph-Macon, 
Salem, Sarah Lawrence, Simmons, Skidmore, 
Smith, Sweet Briar, Vassar, Wellesley, Wells, 
Wheaton, and Wilson. 


usually falls in November or Decem- 
ber of the candidates’ senior year. The 
deadline for applications in 18 of the 
colleges is October 1 of the senior 
year, though a few specify an earlier 
date. In addition, the majority of these 
colleges require payment of a deposit 
(usually in the following February) by 
all who wish to accept the offer of ad- 
mission and reserve rooms. Scholar- 
ship applicants in the early decision 
plans also receive notices of decisions 
on their requests for financial aid. 

The purpose of experimentation 
along these lines is twofold: first, to 
reassure at an early date the well-quali- 
fied student who knows where she 
wants to go to college, thereby freeing 
her senior year for education undis- 
turbed by anxiety; and second, to re- 
lieve schools, colleges, and candidates 
of the useless multiplicity of applica- 
tions in any case where there is clearly 
no need for more than one application. 

Eager to compare notes on how the 
plans were progressing, the 24 colleges 
recently answered a four-question sur- 
vey as follows. 

1. Do you believe that the EDP, as 
practiced by your college, has so far 
been worthwhile? 

Twenty-two of the 24 colleges an- 
swered “yes: Two said they had too 
few cases to be significant. 

2. Have you had a high proportion 
of acceptances (in terms of cash de- 
posits, if required) to your offers of 
admission under the EDP? 

Twenty-four colleges answered in the 
affirmative. In the majority of colleges, 
well over 90 per cent had paid the de- 
posits, while nearly all of those who 
did not do so had transferred to com- 
pete with the spring group for scholar- 
ships. 

3. Has the EDP served to cut down 
slightly on total numbers of applicants 
(compare figures as of February 1, 
1958 and 1959) ? 














“Yes—fewer applicants or about the 
same,’ was the response of 12 colleges 
(including most of the larger ones). 

“No—more applicants,’ reported the 
other 12 colleges. 

4. Is the quality of the students who 
are coming under the EDP equal to the 
top half of your present freshman 
class? If you have figures, state whether 
the median verbal saT of the EDP 
group coming to your college is ap- 
proximately the same as or higher than 
that of your present freshman class. Is 
the mathematical median as high or 
higher? 

The saT-Verbal median was reported 
to be higher than the median of the 
present freshman class in 17 colleges, 
and as high in four colleges. Figures 
were not yet available for three colleges. 

The sat-Mathematical median was 
reported to be higher than the median 
of the present freshman class in 21 col- 
leges. Figures were not yet available 
for three colleges. 

Perhaps the fact that even half of 
the colleges are holding their own, in- 
stead of showing an increase in num- 
bers of applications as in every recent 
year, should be taken as an encourag- 
ing sign that some of the needless du- 
plication on the part of the very good 
students is decreasing. 


Limited to superior students 


Of even more significance is the assur- 
ance that schools are in general limit- 
ing their recommendation for the early 
decision plan to students who would be 
among the superior group at a particu- 
lar college. There is no indication that 
the early decision plan is being used 
to push back the whole admissions pro- 
cedure into the junior year, and cer- 





a 


[7s Mrs. T.R.S. Brough- 
ton, dean of freshmen and director of ad- 
missions at Bryn Mawr College, delivered 
this report at the College Board eastern 
Pennsylvania regional meeting at the 
University of Pennsylvania in February. 
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tainly the colleges concerned do not 
wish to do so. The proportions of stu- 
dents who have reserved places in the 
incoming freshman classes of these 
colleges varies from a handful to just 
over one-quarter of the new classes. 

In all cases these students would 
have received final admission, so they 
are not undercutting or taking places 
from the more numerous applicants 
under the regular plans. They are, in 
fact, freeing spaces which would have 
been reserved in several colleges for 
“ghosts.” Nor are the colleges compet- 
ing for these students, who have, by 
definition in nearly all of the early 
decision plans, chosen and applied to 
one college only. Finally, no college 
urges students to use this plan, recog- 
nizing that many excellent students 
have sound reasons for postponing a 
final choice of college until well on in 
the senior year, while others will not 
have reached a point of development 
to warrant such a choice or will not 
have yet earned a strong recommenda- 
tion from the school. 

The early decision plans have the 
advantage of being open to all schools, 
but leave it up to the school and the 
candidate to obtain, after considering 
several colleges and before entering 
the early decision plan, all possible in- 





formation about her chosen college. 
Both counselor and student will find 
helpful information in The College 
Handbook of the College Board, the 
college catalogue, records of the col- 
lege’s graduates, published material 
about recent freshman classes, and, 
whenever possible, a statement of the 
success of students from her high 
school at the college in question. Such 
investigations, if accompanied by an 
honest examination of the candidate’s 
own record in relation to the standards 
of the college, should discourage those 
applicants who might try the early de- 
cision plan “just on the chance?’ and 
should insure a minimum of disap- 
pointments. 

Of course, we cannot really tell how 
the early decision plans are working 
until after several years of testing them. 
In the meantime, we are eager to have 
the reaction of schools which have 
submitted candidates, Does it merely 
add to the confusion? Is it too much 
bother? We hope not. At least we know 
that the reaction of the successful can- 
didates and their families is overwhelm- 
ingly favorable—and for the best of 
reasons. As one student expressed it, 
“Now I can work all the-rest of this 
year for the sheer joy of studying and 
learning something, not forthe marks!” 







BY LEWIS B. WARD 


Stable exchange rates for academic currencies 





The problem of translating from one 
academic “currency” to another is met 
in student selection at several different 
levels of our educational system. It is 
likely to be particularly acute at college 
and graduate training levels, especially 
at those institutions which draw their 
students from many different parts of 
the country. 

Probably more than anything else 
this problem is responsible for the al- 
most explosive growth of the use of 
standard aptitude and achievement tests 
on a nation-wide scale. While there is 
no question that test scores have an im- 
portant place in student selection, the 
evidence is also clear that they are not 
a substitute for accurate information 
about previous academic performance. 
Thus the availability of standard tests 
given on a nation-wide scale has not in 
fact led admissions officers to lose in- 
terest in academic records. The appro- 
priate interpretation of such records 
in admissions operations is still a much 
desired goal. 

Drawing an analogy between the 
transfer of academic assets and inter- 
national monetary exchange is perhaps 
a little far-fetched. For example, cur- 
rency exchange in the academic world 
has two relatively independent aspects 
for which there is no parallel in the 
world of economic affairs. There is the 
use of course creditsto determine course 


Lewis B. Ward is a 
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placement and whether or not a student 
has completed necessary prerequisite 
training for a particular educational 
program. Then there is the use of rec- 
ords of quality of performance in an 
attempt to select the best qualified stu- 
dents from among those who meet 
course credit requirements. 

Although the analogy is thus inap- 
propriate in many ways, it does lead to 
speculations in two interesting direc- 
tions. (Lest the reader be led astray let 
us hasten to add that “speculations” is 
here used in its intellectual rather than 
economic sense! ) One possible parallel 
is with respect to the search for a basic 
standard to facilitate the currency ex- 
change process, and the other has to 
do with the disturbing tendency of cur- 
rency exchangeratesto fluctuate widely. 


Credit-hours widely accepted 


The search for a common standard 
upon which to base monetary systems 
has had its devotees and is still an issue 
in the minds of many economists even 
though nations have generally aban- 
doned the once almost universal gold 
standard. As far as acadentic credits are 
concerned the basic standard in gen- 
eral use has been number of hours per 
week of class recitations. While this is 
still the basis for academic credit eval- 
uation, there aremany who feel it should 
be scrapped in favor of some more flex- 
ible system. Then, too, the appearance 
of claims of “equivalence” for pro- 
grams with differing hour totals has 
tended to undermine the standard. 
Nevertheless, this remains as a basic 
way in which students may meet cer- 
tain academic requirements and it does 
seem to work fairly well in most in- 
stances. The presence of such a stand- 
ard has tended to stabilize the process 
of transfer from one educational insti- 
tution to another and from one educa- 
tional program to another. Therefore, 


at this point we will take leave of the 
course credit aspect of academic cur- 
rency exchange and concern ourselves 
for the remainder of this discussion 
with records of quality of performance 
or academic grades. 

Here also it has long been clear that 
much good would result if it were pos- 
sible to agree on some basic or common 
grading system. In many cases the at- 
tempt has been made to define particu- 
lar grade units in terms of a percentage 
scale with 100 per cent representing 
perfection and some figure such as 60 
per cent representing the lowest “pass- 
ing” grade. Unfortunately, the latter 
figure has not been widely agreed upon 
even among those who attempt to de- 
scribe their grading in terms of a per- 
centage scale. 

Actually this description of academic 
grades in percentage terms is an almost 
meaningless formality. The widespread 
custom of “grading on the curve” in 
large classes makes a mockery of any 
reference to “percentages.” To see this, 
one has only to ask the question, per- 
centages of what? Certainly the assump- 
tion of the presence of an underlying 
common and uniform scale cannot be 
justified in the light of grading prac- 
tices of most teachers and college pro- 
fessors. 

To achieve some comparability from 
one institution to another in the ab- 
sence of comparable grading systems, 
one can resort to expressing an indi- 
vidual student’s performance in rela- 
tive terms—relative to his classmates, 
that is. Rank in class thus becomes 
probably the best available basis for 
comparing the quality of academic per- 
formance of students from different 
schools and colleges. 

All too often, however, this informa- 
tion is still not made available to ad- 
missions officers. Furthermore, it is 
rarely extended to performance in in- 
dividual courses. Thus there still re- 











main many problems of grade inter- 
pretation in student selection, and the 
average grade remains about the only 
universally available record of scholas- 
tic performance upon which to base 
selection decisions, at least at the higher 
academic levels. 

Admissions officers in colleges and 
universities are only too well aware of 
the fact that students who come to them 
from different schools and colleges will 
differ greatly in future academic per- 
formance depending in part upon the 
school or college from which they come. 
At both the undergraduate and gradu- 
ate and professional school levels some 
account is usually taken of this fact in 
the procedures used in selecting stu- 
dents. 


Constant differences assumed 


How this is done varies all the way 
from relying on hunches and general 
opinions about particular schools or 
groups of schools and colleges to the 
use of detailed statistical analyses and 
formulas for predicting future academic 
performance. Although varying great- 
ly, there is one thing most of these pro- 
cedures have in common. This is an 
assumption that such differences be- 
tween students coming from different 
institutions remain relatively constant 
over fairly long periods of time. 

Such stability in the exchange rates 
of academic currencies would be in 
marked contrast to experience with ex- 
change rates among national curren- 
cies. The latter often show wide fluctu- 
ations over periods longer than one or 
two years. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of 
the stability of academic currency ex- 
change rates let us consider briefly how 
these are arrived at. By academic cur- 
rency exchange rates are meant the 
procedures used to bring to a common 
basis the academic records of appli- 
cants from different schools and col- 
leges. 

Let us assume for a moment that we 
have two students applying for admis- 
sion to graduate school from two col- 
leges and that these students present 
substantially different college averages. 
It is obvious that this difference in col- 
lege averages could arise from two very 
different sources. College A could be 
very lenient in grading so that nearly 
all of its students achieve a high aver- 
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age grade while the reverse could be 
true of College B. Or, on the other 
hand, our two students could differ 
greatly in academic ability. 

Before we can determine which of 
these explanations holds we need either 
a means of measuring independently 
the academic ability of ourtwo students 
or we need proof of the true equality or 
comparability of the grading systems 
at the two colleges. The latter is almost 
never possible to demonstrate except 
indirectly by comparing grades of stu- 
dents of known equal ability. 

The question then is, how can we 
interpret the academic records of stu- 
dents from different colleges? The an- 
swer usually is “on the basis of our 
experience with their graduates:’ We 
examine the performance in our own 
academic program of students from 
different colleges to see what level of 
performance is to be expected from 
students with different college grade 


averages. 

There are a number of different ways 
in which this can be done. Probably 
the most scientific and statistically de- 
fensible procedure is to develop for 
each college a set of mathematical “re- 





gression weights” based on past experi- 
ence to use in forecasting student per- 
formance in graduate school. This is 
a fairly laborious procedure and not 
many admissions officers are willing to 
invest this much time and effort. 

There are simpler methods, however, 
which yield approximations not too far 
off the mark. For example, one can com- 
pare the average college grade achieved 
by students entering the school’s pro- 


gram from a particular college with 
the average grade they achieve in its 
courses. This will yield an “adjust- 
ment factor” which can be added to or 
subtracted from the college grades of 
new students applying from that col- 
lege to give us an estimate of their 
probable performance with us.' 


Applying adjustment factors 


Whatever method is used, the question 
of the stability of the regression weights 
or of our cruder “adjustment factors” 
applied to the grades of students from 
particular colleges needs to be deter- 
mined in order to avoid having to com- 
pute and change these exchange rates 
at frequent intervals. 

The writer became interested in this 
problem in 1950 while serving as di- 
rector of admissions at the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of 
Harvard University. At this time prob- 
ably the most important factor con- 
sidered in admitting students to the 
Harvard Business School was their 
previous academic performance as re- 
flected in the college grade average ad- 
justed or “discounted” on the basis of 
an institutional adjustment factor. 

These factors ranged in size from 
plus one-half of a grade unit in a five- 
point grade scale to minus one-half 
unit. They were added to or subtracted 
from the grades reported from differ- 
ent colleges and they had been calcu- 
lated from a comparison of college and 
graduate school grades of students 
from these colleges who had entered the 
Harvard Business School during the 
period 1937-1940. 

With the years of World War II in- 
tervening it seemed likely that by 1950 
this experience was largely out of date. 
Hence a new set of adjustment factors 
were computed for students entering 
the school during the period 1946- 
1949. In 1954 a third set of adjustment 
factors were computed based upon stu- 
dents entering in the period 1950-1953. 

As a result we had available for com- 
parisonthree sets of academic currency 
exchange rates computed independent- 
ly for three different four-year periods. 


1 Before making this comparison we will, of 
course, have to translate the college grades 
into a scale similar to our own. This can be 
done arbitrarily on a “best fit” basis so long 
as we use the same translation at all times. 






The comparisons of the three sets of 
adjustment factors indicated a rather 
surprising degree of stability. For ex- 
ample, comparing the adjustment fac- 
tors for the two post-war periods, 1946- 
49 and 1950-53, no factor for any col- 
lege or group of colleges changed more 
than 0.3 of a grade-point unit. About 
a third of them remained unchanged.” 

In setting up the original adjust- 
ment factors in 1947 the decision had 
been made arbitrarily to use such fac- 
tors with respect to applicants from in- 
dividual colleges only where 10 or more 
students had entered the Harvard Busi- 
ness School during the period 1937- 
1940. 


College groupings made 


It was still believed possible to make 
some discriminations among the other 
colleges and universities, however. 
Therefore, at the time, special group- 
ings of colleges were made by classify- 
ing every college on a published list of 
accredited institutions into one of 13 
different groups. These groupings were 
based mainly on the obvious general 
characteristics indicated in the names 
of some of them: large state universi- 
ties, small denominational colleges, en- 
gineering and technical schools, and so 
on. 

The data on change in adjustment 
factors given above are thus based 
upon factors for the 26 individual col- 
leges from which 10 or more students 
had come to the Harvard Business 
School in each of the three time pe- 
riods, and upon the factors for the 13 
groupings of all remaining colleges. 

In order to see whether a smaller 
sample of students might also yield ad- 
justment factors of acceptable stability, 
some additional analyses were made. 
For the periods 1946-1949 and 1950- 
1953 separate adjustment factors were 
computed for 33 additional colleges 
from which six to nine students had en- 
tered Harvard Business School during 
both periods. From this it appeared 
that samples of fewer than 10 students 


2For those accustomed to thinking in sta- 
tistical terms the coefficients of correlation 
between the adjustment factors computed on 
the basis of experience in the three different 
periods were as follows: 
1938-1941 vs. 1946-1949, .59 
1938-1941 vs. 1950-1953, .70 
1946-1949 vs. 1950-1953, .81 


do not yield stable values for interpret- 
ing grades from particular institu- 
tions. Grouping students from several 
colleges with similar a priori character- 
istics would seem to be better in such 
cases. : 

While some stability for the statistic 
used in interpreting the college grade 
averages of students from different col- 
leges has been demonstrated above, 
there remains the question of how 
much predictive utility it contributes 
to the admissions operation. In the 
present setting the question is a little 
hard to answer because the admissions 
board utilized the “adjusted college 
average” as only one of the factors con- 
sidered in selecting students and the 
weight given to the different factors 
varied in the individual case. However, 
that the use of the “institutional adjust- 
ment factor” has some utility was 
shown by operating experience.* 

Earlier in the discussion it was 
pointed out that there were two pos- 
sible reasons why groups of students 
from different colleges might have dif- 
ferent college averages. These were be- 
cause the colleges graded differently, 
one being more lenient than the other, 
or because the two groups differed in 
academic ability. 

In this connection, data from two na- 
tion-wide testing programs permitted 


8 The product-moment correlation between 
the factors so computed for the two periods 
was .32. This is a substantial reduction from 
the value of 81 obtained where a larger sam- 
ple of students was available. 

4 Expressing this technically, for more than 
2,400 students admitted from all colleges for 
the period 1950-1953, the product-moment 
correlation between the raw college averages 
of entering students (without reference to col- 
lege) and average graduate grade in the first 
year was .34, The corresponding coefficient 
based upon the Adjusted College Averages 
was .44, When both of these coefficients are 
corrected for the restriction in range brought 
about by selecting the students in part on the 
basis of college grades, the correlations be- 
come .40 and .55 respectively. 

In interpreting these figures it should be 
kept in mind that the reliability of the grad- 
uate school grade average was somewhere 


, near .65 (estimate based upon three different 


methods of determining reliability). The esti- 
mated coefficient of .55 (after correction for 
restriction in range) is very close to the me- 
dian correlations of .56 and .57 reported for 
the correlation between high school grade 
average or class standing and average fresh- 
man grades in college. See H. F. Garrett, “A 
review and interpretation of investigations of 
factors related to scholastic success in col- 
leges of arts and sciences and teachers col- 
leges?’ Journal of Experimental Education, No. 
18, 1949, pp. 91-183. 


comparisons between the adjustment 
factors used with Harvard Business 
School applicants and average test 
scores of other students from these 
same colleges. The comparisons sug- 
gested that differences in the academic 
abilities of students at these colleges 
closely paralleled the adjustments we 
made to grades from these colleges to 
bring them in line with performance 
in graduate school.® 

Thus, a student of average academic 
ability apparently receives a lower 
grade at a college where the students 


in general are high in academic ability 
than he does at a college where the stu- 
dents are relatively low in academic 
ability. This is the factor that needs to 
be taken into account in forecasting on 
the basis of college grades the future 
academic performance of students from 
such colleges. 

The relative stability over the years 
of the adjustment factors used at the 
Harvard Business School in translat- 
ing college grades and the high corre- 
lation between these factors and test 
scores suggests that we are dealing 
here with a characteristic institutional 
sampling of student ability which re- 
mains relatively the same over fairly 
long periods of time and across many 
fields of interest. As pressures for ad- 
mission at the college level become 
greater and greater in the next few 
years, it will be interesting to see 
whether these produce changes in the 
academic currency exchange rates. 


5 Product-moment correlations between ad- 
justment factors for the three periods and 
scores on the Law School and Medical Col- 
lege Admissions Tests ranged from .69 to 84. 





English readers 


Since the early 1950’s school and col- 
lege English teachers from all parts of 
the country have gathered periodically 
near Princeton, New Jersey, to score 
mainly the “interlinear”—a section of 
the English Composition Achievement 
Test in which the student is required to 
correct garbled prose. Readers spend 
the week’s first day discussing likely 
scoring problems with the Chief Read- 
er, and then in reading may also con- 
sult Assistant Chief Reader Sidney L. 
Eaton, Noble and Greenough School, 
Dedham, Massachusetts, and 20 table 
leaders. Last March’s reading week 
featured a dinner honoring 13 readers 
who were veterans of at least 20 read- 
ing sessions for various kinds of exam- 
inations. 


Reader Robert Evans, Brandeis, works at 
his first session. 
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Chief Reader William M. Sale, Jr., Cornell, scoring a student’s test, using special key and 
the 100-page manual he prepared propped on table before him. 


Mackie Jarrell, left, Cornell, consults table 
leader Ruth Fisher, Connecticut College. 


Veteran reader Scott Elledge, Carleton, 
opens gift at honorary dinner. 





The college describes itself 





We have need of a Modern College 
Usage, a kind of brief supplement to 
Fowler’s Modern English Usage, and 1 
will gladly put the notes that follow at 
the disposal of its author. I know the 
book must be written because, for my 
sins, I have just re-read the first edi- 
tion of the The College Handbook, 
which I edited in 1951. 

This is a book of statements pre- 
pared by the member colleges of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
to explain their characteristics, pro- 
grams, requirements, and costs to pro- 
spective applicants and their parents. 
I undertook to reread it because, as a 
new college president, I felt the need 
to explain my own college, Bennington, 
in plain understandable English, and I 
kept finding that the words and phrases 
I was using, the common ones used to 
describe colleges and their aims, were 
at best loose and at worst meaningless. 
My reading of other colleges’ state- 
ments about themselves gave me no 
help whatever. Here is all that I have 
learned. 


Urban or rural. An urban college is 
not merely one that is in a city, nor is 
a rural college just a college in the 
country. An urban college is one that 
is in a position to enjoy the cultural 
advantages of a metropolis while at the 
same time retaining a rural character. 
Wagner College on Staten Island, for 
example, “combines proximity to the 
cultural resources of the metropolis 
with the beauty and peace of the finest 
residential section of New York’s least 
congested borough” 

Brown University, with the help of 
a topographical peculiarity, performs 
an even neater feat: “From the historic 
Market House one may look straight 


The accompanying article is reprinted from 
The Columbia University F orum, Spring 1959, 
with permission. 


up College Hill to an elm-shaded cam- 
pus....The almost perpendicular hill 
has made it possible for Brown to re- 
tain the atmosphere of a country col- 
lege?’ (In the view books of urban col- 
leges it is hardly possible to see the 
buildings for the trees. The photogra- 
phy must have been done by tree sur- 
geons. ) 

On the other hand, a rural college is 
one that is placed in a lovely country- 
side but has easy access to the cultural 
advantages of the metropolis. Cedar 
Crest College in Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, “is ideally located in the Lehigh 
Valley convenient to other colleges and 
the cultural advantages of Metropoli- 
tan New York and Philadelphia” Hood 
College in Frederick, Maryland, ex- 
plains that “to the advantages of the 
country campus and small town setting 
are added those of the metropolitan 
areas of Washington and Baltimore, 
which are 45 miles away: 

Cornell, in Ithaca, which doesn’t 
have a cultural advantage within easy 
jet flight, flaunts the remarkable re- 
sults of its isolation: “The location of 
the University...far enough away from 
large cities to discourage ‘week-end 
migrations, has done much to weld to- 
gether a student body representing 
every state of the union and most 
foreign countries, and studying in 
many diverse fields, giving to all a 
breadth of understanding, of knowl- 
edge, and of friendship difficult to at- 
tain in less favorable circumstances.’ 

Nor does Cornell overlook the ad- 
vantages of its topography. “In a re- 
markable number of instances;’ it says, 
“the founders of American universities 
have chosen a hilltop as the appropri- 
ate site for an institution of higher 
learning. Ezra Cornell chose the top of 
an especially impressive hill...’ The 
higher the hill, the higher the learning. 

The suburban college, I need hardly 
add, has all the advantages and none 
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of the disadvantages of city and coun- 
try, and I think we can let it go at that. 

Colleges, incidentally, seem obsessed 
by the need to reveal their exact rela- . 
tionship to nearby water. Beloit is “on 
the east bank of the Rock River?’ Carle- 
ton is “on the east side of the Cannon 
River, which flows north?’ Columbia 
is unaccountably silent about the Hud- 
son, which not only flows north like 
Carleton’s Cannon, but also south. 
Harvard, which you might have trouble 
finding, otherwise, thoughtfully ex- 
plains that it is “located on the Charles 
River, three miles from Boston?’ Lake 
Forest College is “on the shores of 
Lake Michigan” Northwestern, though 
much larger, and on the same lake, is 
on only one shore. 


Men’s or women’s. A women’s college 
is one that has none of the disadvan- 
tages of coeducation but has several 
select men’s colleges within a few short 
miles. Wells’ 298 girls (in 1951) have 
“many joint activities with Colgate, Cor- 
nell... Hamilton, Hobart... Rochester 
and Syracuse’’ Cedar Crest is “conven- 
ient to other colleges:’ Russell Sage is 
blessed with “several other colleges... 
within a radius of a few miles, and in 
Troy itself is located Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute?’ (Russell Sage may 
say bluntly that R.P.1. is “in Troy itself; 
but R.P.1. says it “lies east of the main 
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business section of Troy on a plateau 
overlooking the city and the Hudson 
River”’) 

This nearness of women’s colleges 
to men’s colleges is a very convenient 
arrangement for the men’s colleges. It 
assures that there will always be a wom- 
en’s college nearby. Dartmouth is an 
isolated exception, but it settled up 
there to be close to the Indians, and 
who could have foreseen that the In- 
dians would move away? In the ab- 
sence of women, Dartmouth finds 
“‘the impact of youthful mind on 
youthful mind’ rich and significant’ 


Small or large. All colleges are small 
colleges. The New York Times recently 
reported that Wesleyan University 
(which is a college, not a university— 
but let’s not get into that) will expand 
to 1,000 students, thus losing its small 
college status. Nonsense. At Columbia 
(2,300 in 1951) “the various social 
and extracurricular activities of un- 
dergraduate life in a small college are 
present in full measure?’ And Dart- 


mouth (2,700 in 1951) “has held itself 
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to such a size as to maintain those 
‘small college’ traditions which have 
persisted since the days when faculty 
and students literally built the college 
together...” Wesleyan, which in 1951 
said it “has always been and is deter- 
mined to remain a small college” need 
not worry since there is no other kind. 

The advantage of a small college is 
that it combines unity with diversity. 
For example, Washington and Lee 
(900 undergraduates and 160 law stu- 
dents in 1951) “is small enough to 
maintain a sense of unity, yet large 
enough to provide diversity?” On the 
other hand, Wellesley (1,650 in 1951) 
“is large enough to provide diversity 
and small enough to maintain a sense 
of unity?’ 


Public or private. | dwell on these 
matters of urban or rural, men’s, 
women’s or coeducational, large or 
small, public or private because they 
tend to be considerations in students’ 
choice of colleges and I think they are 
largely irrelevant to whether a student 
will achieve his purpose in going to 
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college. Largely, but perhaps not en- 
tirely. I once started to make this point 
by saying that a man should no more 
choose his college than his wife by 
whether she was large or small, urban 
or rural. I was interrupted by someone 
who said, “But it might make a differ- 
ence whether she is privately or pub- 
licly supported”’ 


The well-rounded man. This is a phrase 
used by men’s colleges. Women do not 
like to picture themselves as spheres. 
Colgate educates “the whole man? a 
similar species. But it is not easy to do 
this, if we judge by its neighbor, Ham- 
ilton, which says plaintively that it 
“has graduated fewer men than you 
would find today on many university 
campuses.” 

I’m sure both parents and students 
have wondered how colleges that aim 
to produce the well-rounded man know 
when the rounding has been accom- 
plished and the bachelor’s degree can 
be granted. The problem has a simple 
mathematical solution. The radius is 
the critical element. Obviously, no col- 
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lege wants to produce what Edward 
Chamberlain of Dartmouth called “the 
well-rounded man with the short ra- 
dius’’ 

Assuming that the college’s require- 
ments are designed to achieve the col- 
lege’s aims, you must adopt three 
measures: points, which are used to 
measure the radius; concentration, 
which measures the proper mass; and 
distribution, which measures the prop- 
er volume of the sphere. (The ratio of 
concentration, or mass, to distribution, 
or volume, gives the density. It is im- 
portant that the well-rounded man be 
dense.) Assuming the proper concen- 
tration and distribution, the problem 
is solved by applying the familiar for- 
mula for the area of a sphere, 47rr’, 
using 128 points as r. For our purposes 
it will be accurate enough to use 3.14 
for 7, although some colleges, Prince- 
ton for instance, round their men off 
to four decimals. The solution of the 
formula gives you 205,783.04 square 
points, the area of a well-rounded man, 
or bachelor of arts as he is called when 
finished. 


Development of the individual. Pro- 
gressive colleges, which are special, do 
not turn out well-rounded men. They 
“develop the individual?’ Students are 
individuals, all individuals have dif- 
ferent capacities, and at\college en- 
trance, no capacities are fully devel- 
oped. Faced with this almost infinite 
variety of individual capacities, none 
fully developed, the progressive college 
must make difficult choices. To over- 
simplify, if the student has a strong 
back and a weak head, which does the 
college develop, the back or the head? 
Faced with this dilemma, the college 
“takes advantage of the student’s in- 
terests:” 

This is helpful if the student has any 
interests and if they coincide with the 
interests of the faculty. If they do not, 
progressive colleges are prepared to 
“counsel” the student, that is, to per- 
suade him that both his interest and 
his individual development are crying 
for a course in elementary chemistry 
which the dean has reported is under- 
subscribed. If the student is not smart 
enough to see how his own interests 
and development will best be served, 
he can then be “counseled out?’ or, 
as they say in traditional colleges, 
“canned.” 

Bennington College says it is organ- 





Colleges in cross section 


A survey of the descriptive state- 
ments submitted for the 1959-60 
edition of The College Handbook, 
to be published in September, 
shows that the 250 member col- 
leges of the College Board now 
accommodate a total undergrad- 
uate enrollment of approximate- 
ly 538,000. 

A trend toward somewhat larg- 
er student bodies is indicated, in 
the case of the 184 colleges which 
were also representated in the 
1957-58 edition, by a net increase 
of about 20,600 since that time 
in their enrollment figures. Of 
these 184 colleges, 122 reported 
increases in students. 

An even more general increase 
in average annual student ex- 
penses (covering tuition, room, 
board, books and supplies, and 
other fees) during the last two 
years is also revealed by the new 
statements of 171 of the 184 col- 
leges. The average increase in 
annual expenses of these colleges 
was $215. 

There is considerable varia- 
tion in the current expense fig- 
ures of the 250 colleges, ranging 
from a low of $162 in the case of 
a municipal institution to a high 
of $2,950 in the case of an inde- 
pendent college. Student costs 
are below $1,000 at 16 of the col- 
leges, between $1,000 and $2,- 
000 at 170, and above $2,000 at 
64. The overall average annual 
student expense, exclusive of the 
four United States service acad- 
emies which are members of the 
Board, is $1,736. 

The Handbook statements also 
show that 88 of the 250 colleges 
require the Board’s Achievement 
Tests for admission, 2] more in- 
stitutions than in 1957. An even 
more emphatic move in the di- 
rection of granting advanced 
placement to qualified freshmen 
on entrance is apparent in the 
total of 224 colleges which have 
such a policy. Of these, 169 re- 
quire the Advanced Placement 
Examinations of candidates. 











ized to “give students the greatest pos- 
sible opportunity to develop their in- 
dividual capabilities both as students 
and persons.’ At Bard, “a program of 
study is developed for each student on 
the basis of his own needs, interests, 
and abilities...’ (Fortunately, pro- 
gressive colleges, no more than tradi- 
tional colleges, do exactly as they say....) 


High quality college. | have had to go 
beyond The College Handbook to find 
a definition of this most important 
and yet puzzling phrase. Indeed I have 
spent a good part of my life puzzling 
about the nature of quality in higher 
education. Now, at least, the phrase 
has been defined by the presidents of 
Amherst, Smith, Mount Holyoke, and 
the University of Massachusetts in in- 
structions to a committee devising a 
plan for a new college under a grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. If I had only known it, the 
answer was lying right over there in 
the Housatonic Valley waiting for me. 
“By high quality education; say the 
four presidents, “is meant a type of 
education which is equivalent to that 
which each of our institutions offers: 


Experimental college. | am grateful to 
the four presidents, too, for defining 
this equally difficult term which I must 
so often explain. It may be that their 
definition lacks something in sweep of 
vision and boldness of attack, though. 
Three hundred and twenty-three years 
after the founding of Harvard College 
it seems just a little anachronistic to 
define an experimental college as “a 
liberal arts-centered residential college 
emphasizing a four-year undergradu- 
ate curriculum; but their colleges have 
achieved the goal of high quality that 
we poor experimental colleges only 
seek, and we should not doubt their 
wisdom. 


To conclude: Bennington College is 
a small, rural, private, experimental 
women’s college of high quality which 
emphasizes the development of the in- 
dividual. It shares the cultural advan- 
tages of New York, Boston, and Mont- 
real, Its hill is moderately high. From 
it, on a clear day, you can just see, be- 
yond the toilet paper factory, the his- 
toric Walloomsac River flowing north- 
ward away from Williamstown, where 
there is a small, rural, private, experi- 
mental college of high quality for well- 
rounded men. 
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English composition for Advanced Placement students 





How may or how should the aims and 
objectives of the teaching of composi- 
tion in our schools be modified for stu- 
dents in advanced placement courses? 
Before approaching this subject di- 
rectly, perhaps it would be only fair for 
me to indicate what my position on ad- 
vanced placement is, since it forms the 
backdrop to my thoughts about this 
topic. 

It was my privilege to attend some 
of the early meetings of the School and 
College Study of Admission with Ad- 
vanced Standing shortly after its initia- 
tion by the late Gordon K. Chalmers, 
president of Kenyon College. (This, of 
course, was the project that the College 
Board’s Advanced Placement Program 
is continuing on a permanent basis. ) 

The enthusiasm I then felt was based 
on the hope that the study would pro- 
duce a means of motivating the able 
student at a time when he was still the 
forgotten man of American education. 
It was also based on the belief that the 
proposals avoided the weaknesses of 
acceleration and at the same time 
opened up the possibility of some ac- 
celeration into graduate study at a 
point in the student’s life where he was 
likely to be mature enough to truly 
benefit by that acceleration. 

As the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram’s examination in composition de- 
veloped, my faith continued, although 
somewhat shaken by two or three mat- 
ters. The first of these—the separation 
of composition and literature, which 
seemed to be roughly analogous to 
Solomon’s finding a solution by actual- 
ly using the sword—has recently been 
repaired by recombining the two areas. 
The two parts of the baby are back to- 
gether, so that we now have a whole 
again. 

Another concern was related to the 
matter of the mechanics of composi- 
tion. Although one can only agree that 
candidates for advanced placement 
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should be well in control of mechanics, 
it seemed to me, and still seems, that 
we are too hesitant about letting truly 
able students take advanced work be- 
cause they have not reached a perfec- 
tion in the mechanics of composition 
—a perfection that we who instruct 
them often fall short of ourselves. 

I have a hunch that there are such 
students being missed who, if put into 
an advanced course, would find the 
stimulation that would lead them to 
overcome their weaknesses in technical 
matters. Please do not misunderstand 
me. I do think that advanced placement 
candidates generally should be strong 
in mechanics, but feel that since actual 
advanced placement is and must al- 
ways be an individual matter, certain 
highly superior students should be 
given a chance at advanced placement 
in spite of a degree of technical weak- 
ness. 


Examinations too hard? 


My final area of concern has been that 
the heights students must reach have 
been too Olympian. I recollect spend- 
ing a thoroughly pleasant evening with 
the head of the English department of 
an Ivy League college who was firm 
in the belief that at least the early ex- 
amination questions were such that his 
able juniors and seniors would have 
difficulty with them. Note too that he 
was speaking of those who were major- 
ing in English. Not all candidates for 
the Advanced Placement Examination 
in Literature and English Composition 
will be majors in English. 

In spite of these areas of doubt, I 
have remained certainthat the advanced 
placement idea is a good one. 

Against this personal background, 
for which I trust you will forgive me, 
what are the aims in composition that 
are appropriate for all seniors? Here 
I must of course rely on my own experi- 


ence with seniors in schoc!s that send 
just about 100 per cent of their stu- 
dents to college. In such circumstances 
it would be our hope that by the end of 
the eleventh grade students will know 
what they need to know about writing. 
Of course this is a hope that is not 
brought to complete fruition. However, 
on this base what do we hope to teach 
to all seniors? 

In our aims in composition, we must 
for the sake of convenience distinguish 
between content and form. In content 
we are concerned with both originality 
and choice of valuable subject matter. 
In form we are concerned with both 
clarity and effect. Our assignments of 
content, we hope, lead students to pro- 
gress in form; conversely, proficiency 
in form enables the student to under- 
take effectively subjects of a somewhat 
advanced nature. 

Any student of normal intelligence 
except the one with a serious linguistic 
handicap can learn to write with a rea- 
sonable degree of clarity and correct- 
ness. It is nothing new to say that our 
effort is to enable the student to write 
well enough so that he will be ready to 
handle college work, and to develop 
proficiency for whatever writing may 
be necessary in his later life. 

At the same time, to stiraulate orig- 
inality must be the concern of any Eng- 
lish department. Sometimes, however, 
efforts to produce student creative work 
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can lead to writing of little value to the 
student—writing which may even have 
unhappy effects on his compositional 
powers. Clearly what is necessary is a 
balance in emphasis between creative- 
ness and clarity. Since originality, how- 
ever, is a rare commodity and since 
the working world insists on clarity and 
correctness, the latter I suppose must 
generally be given first consideration. 


Grammar in grade 12 


Although grammar has its place in 
achieving clarity and correctness, the 
benefits to students of studying gram- 
mar as an aid to them are rather se- 
verely limited. Children do not learn 
their language by grammatical rules. 
Indeed it is rather a sign of maturity 
‘for a person to be able to improve his 
writing through a knowledge of gram- 
mar. 

Assuming, however, that a satisfac- 
tory grasp of basic grammatical prin- 
ciples and of their application to the 
writing of sentences can be acquired 
by the end of the tenth grade, in the up- 
per years grammar should become a 
matter that is taken up by the teacher 
with each individual as is necessary. 
With the students I have known this 
method works well in grade 12 because 
most seniors have reached the stage 
where they can see the value of master- 
ing the more complex grammatical 
principles and can learn to apply them. 

In approach to content of student 
writing, it seems to me desirable to 
avoid the traditional classifications of 
description, character sketch, and the 
like, because their very rigidity denies 
overlapping of types and the values of 
overlapping. Put in another way, it 
may be said that all writing aims to re- 
port, to persuade, to entertain, to create 
atmosphere or emotion, or to reveal to 
the student the satisfactions of writing. 
But any piece of writing may serve 
several or all of these and other pur- 
poses, even when one is dominant. 

At the same time, to consider the 
content of writing only from the point 
of view of such general aims could at 
its worst lead to the assignment of a 
series of papers without real purpose. 
Here I think is the chief weak spot of 
most teaching of composition—that 
papers written by students are isolated 
instances without a real program un- 
derneath. 


Moreover, for each new assignment 
in composition specific instruction 
must be given in some detail to the 
class, although one would assume that 
the necessity for this detail would shrink 
as one goes up through the grades, un- 
til, in the kind of twelfth grade classes 
I am talking about, the class should be 
able to handle assignments with much 
less preparatory work. 

Nonetheless, for the most part 
throughout the high school years lead- 
ing to the twelfth grade, and in the 
twelfth grade as well, the instructor 
must have clearly in mind the aims of 
each assignment. For instance, an as- 
signment of a character presentation 
or analysis can be valuable. It can as- 
sist reading power and self-analysis, 
provided the student is led to write 
specifically—for instance, about a char- 
acter in a particular situation or emo- 
tion—and provided he sees clearly the 
differences or similarities between the 
character’s reaction and what his own 
would be in a similar situation. Again, 
the theme which gives directions or a 
factual report gains new significance 
if the chief effort of the writer is to dif- 
ferentiate between fact and opinion, a 
process that is beneficial to both read- 
ing and writing skill. 

Although I have already indicated 
that I would avoid the classic catego- 
ries of composition—description, ex- 
position, character sketches, and so 
forth—as such, nonetheless, I feel that 
the place accorded the so-called ex- 
perience theme, for instance “My First 
Day at Camp;’ has often been too 
large. For one thing, to limit the pro- 
gram of composition largely to this 
type is to assume that reading is not an 
experience. Moreover, the experience 
theme may not give the direction and 
control necessary in developing the 
powertowriteclearly andconvincingly. 

At the same time I would not exclude 
this type. It has value for the writer be- 
cause it leads him to evaluate his own 
experience and to appreciate the ex- 
perience he meets in his reading. In 
addition, it serves as a pleasant and 
successful change of pace when placed 
between the more demanding types and 
it affords to those students who need it 
a chance to do what appeals to them as 
creative. 

Over the years of my experience | 
have felt increasingly that at the high 
school level, and particularly in the up- 


per two years, the most profitable writ- 
ing is that connected with the student’s 
reading. I think that this profit derives 
from the fact that such writing presents 
a kind of unity to the course to which 
students respond, and from the fact that 
such writing demands careful thought 
and planning and yet supplies a scaf- 
folding of reference familiar to the stu- 
dent. 

To do similarly with one’s own ex- 
perience, it seems to me, is a highly 
sophisticated art, of which only some 
students are capable. To expect much 
more is to look for the skill and matu- 
rity of Charles Lamb or The New Yorker. — 

Finally, a regular program in com- 
position must aim to train students to 
plan their written work well. At the 
same time I do not believe that any one 
plan is the plan. While in some cases a 
particular theme may be best handled 
by urging the student to write a first 
draft and then to rewrite it, most of the 
compositions which our students write 
seem to require previous planning. We 
may encourage them either to write a 
paragraph stating the content of the 
theme and the writer’s point of view, 
or to organize their main ideas in a 
topic outline. Sometimes, in an effort 
to clarify the need for subject limita- 
tion, the student is urged to note all of 
the material connected with his subject 
and then to discard that which is over- 
lapping or superfluous. We try to lead 
the student to organize the remainder 
in that order which will best achieve 
the aim of his paper. 

Of course we must urge in the prep- 
aration of a final manuscript leaving 
a space of time between the first draft 
and the final copy and rechecking for 
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errors, especially those the writer fre- 
quently commits. 

In concluding this section of my 
topic, I cannot resist quoting from a 
monograph published by the faculty of 
my own school 25 years ago. It is, I 
think, illuminating. It begins, “Com- 
position is rather more a performance 
than a course...when do pupils have 
something to say? What does a teacher 
have to do to ensure this condition? 
What should be the occasions on which 
to express [the content of the student’s 
mind]? Which things should or shall 
we wish him to write or talk about? ... 

“Perhaps letters are the sole univer- 
sal occasion for writing... but the fact 
is that there is little to teach about let- 
ters as such. Most children in the 
grades can write letters satisfactory to 
the recipients. Moreover, letter-writing 
occasions in school are apt to be arti- 
ficial and artificial practice may do as 
much harm as good...and all writing 
done by the pupils will improve their 
letters written later on” 

For our purposes here I think that 
the last sentence is the important one. 
For the kind of students we are talking 
about it seems to me that the teaching 
of letter-writing has very little place in 
the composition program. 


Tasks for the high school 


The document goes on, “Communica- 
tion of facts is the chief purpose of 
most letter writing. Statements of facts 
are also necessary in other situations.’ 
It proceeds to indicate these situations 
as they may be used throughout ele- 
mentary schooling, then continues, “Yet 
even the most conscientious grade 
school teaching leaves something to do 
in the high school, two main kinds of 
things to do.... 

“A. The child of distinctly superior 
mind and background may have grown 
up in the way he should as to exposi- 
tory writing, may write clearly and 
competently as a matter of course. But 
he will still need such constant analysis 
of his material and his own organiza- 
tion of it as is taught in the tenth and 
eleventh grade. 

“B. All pupils, except approximately 
the upper one-tenth of any class in 
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English composition, require some re- 
teaching of the analytic and synthetic 
expository processes with each marked 
increase in complexity of material to 
be expressed, and on the advent of cer- 
tain changes in the types of material” 

Here, I submit, from a document a 
quarter of a century old—and from one 
of those dangerous progressive schools, 
at that!—come the essentials that I 
have already discussed in somewhat 
different terms and that we are looking 
for. 

This brings us to the question of 
what seems justifiable modification of 
aims for advanced placement. In my 
opinion modifications that are justifi- 
able are those not of kind but of de- 
gree. In other words, it seems to me 
that the aims do not change for ad- 
vanced placement candidates, but rath- 
er that the intellectual level changes. 
Let me try to illustrate this point, 
necessarily from my own teaching ex- 
perience. 

In order to do so, I must sketch 
quickly the nature of our “senior sem- 
inar;’ our fourth-year English course. 
Beginning with a short unit on the 
nature and uses of language, it pro- 
ceeds through a series of readings 
from the Greeks, part of the /liad, part 
of the Odyssey, four of the Socratic 
dialogues, and some of the plays of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 
It then moves on to Shakespeare, the 
Bible, and some of the poetry of Milton, 
Browning, Tennyson, and the moderns. 

Interspersed at one point is a week 
or so spent on a kind of final review of 
grammar, syntax, punctuation, and the 
like. The year ends with a study of two 
or three modern novels, for instance, 
Robert Penn Warren’s All The King’s 
Men, and some Conrad. 

The unity of the course springs not 
from its roughly chronological ar- 
rangement but from its emphasis on 
ideas of various sorts. The Plato, for 
example, supplies a background of 
Western ideas that continually reap- 
pear throughout the rest of the course. 
Similarly, an examination of Aristo- 
telian tragic theory coincidental with 
the reading of Sophocles reappears 
with considerable value with the study 
of Hamlet. 

The composition of this course is 
aimed very largely at the ideas and 
artistry which students meet through 
their reading. It is therefore largely 


expository writing, so largely that we 
are currently concerned whether we 
are doing enough of the so-called crea- 
tive. 

While students in the course are 
reading the Socratic dialogues, they 
will have two or three 10 to 20-minute 
theme-type questions to write in class. 
In addition, they will write a paper on 
the following assignment: “Discuss and 
analyze in detail the significance and 
implications of one point made in one 
of the dialogues.’ Usually there is some 
discussion in class of what is meant by 
“analyzing in detail; which leads to 
the continuation of their past instruc- 
tion on the subject of expansion of 
generalization through illustrations or 
other forms of detail. Usually, too, 
some students wish to explore in class 
what is meant by “significant” and 
“implications, and sometimes, since 
this paper comes early in the year, the 
instruction will be of value for the re- 
mainder of the assignments. 


Practice in criticism 


Considerable instruction is given on 
possible ways of arranging an attack 
upon the ideas and artistry met in 
reading. To illustrate once more, this 
time from close to the end of the year, 
the modern poetry discussed in class is 
largely the work of T. S. Eliot. At the 
same time the students are asked to do 
some reading of poetry on their own, 
with some suggestions, of course, and 
with instruction to be alert for recur- 
rent themes in the poetry of a single 
poet or several poets. Then an effort is 
made to show the contrast between 
Browning and Tennyson and the line 
of thought that runs from Tennyson 
through a number of poets to T. S. 
Eliot. The accompanying written as- 
signment is stated as follows: 

1. A detailed exposition of what 
seems to you to be the main ideas of a 
particular poet, carefully substantiated 
from his work with an evaluation of 
the importance of his ideas today. 

2. An examination of a recurrent 
theme, showing clearly what the theme 
is, how it is handled by different poets, 
and what its significance seems to you 
to be. You should feel free to include 
Tennyson and Browning if you wish. 

3. A topic of your own suggestion 
which must be approved by the in- 
structor. 





Perhaps a single examination ques- 
tion will also be illustrative. This one 
came from a midyear, two-hour ex- 
amination. One hour was allowed for 
the question. The study of Hamlet that 
preceded the examination question was 
focused primarily upon the question of 
Hamlet’s tragic flaw as an essential 
part of any production of Hamlet. The 
question was: 

“Your study of Hamlet has shown 
that for the last 300 years scholars, 
actors, and indeed anyone who was in- 
terested, has ‘had a theory about Ham- 
let? Thus it is obvious that there is no 
longer one meaning in the play. But 
the individual, if he is to derive satis- 
faction from the play, must develop or 
borrow a theory which will be con- 
sistent with the facts of the play. Indi- 
cate your choice among the conflicting 
theories about Hamlet of which you 
are aware. You may, of course, propose 
one not mentioned in class. Support 
your choice as fully as time allows by 
proving its consistency throughout the 
play. Conclude your essay by showing 
briefly why you ‘hink yourchoice would 
be theatrically effective?’ 

Through such content as I have just 
illustrated, it seems to me, we reach 
the proper modification of aims for 


advanced placement candidates. This 
is, as I said before, modification not of 
kind but of degree, modification which 
leads to more reading—we must keep 
the two parts of the baby together— 
of a higher intellectual level with re- 
sultant writing of a higher intellectual 
level. Such demands on those who are 
able to take them seem to me fully con- 
sonant with the aims of a good educa- 
tion in general. I am sure that many 
would agree that at the same time they 
do help to open up the minds of able 
youngsters. 


Syllabus aims appraised 


Perhaps at this point it would be perti- 
nent to examine the statement of aims 
for English composition in the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program Syllabus. 
With the first, I think there can be no 
argument, that “These themes should 
be distinguished by superior command 
of substance, thoughtfully and interest- 
ingly presented?’ 

Nor does it seem to me that there is 
any argument with the second, “A 
good student writer will demonstrate a 
high level of proficiency in organiza- 
tion...he is aware of the importance of 
organic structure, distinguishes the 
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major parts and the subdivisions of a 
whole, and deliberately develops his 
paper with a sense of controlling pur- 
pose and orderly progression...’ 

With the third I am in basic agree- 
ment, but at the same time suffer from 
some doubt. The booklet makes the 
point of the importance of logic, the 
importance of avoiding non sequiturs 
or redundancies, the necessity for dis- 
tinguishing between the general and 
the specific, between cause and effect, 
and between subjective reactions and 
objective judgments. It furthermore re- 
quires “fresh rather than hackneyed 
illustrations.’ : 

Now up to the point of the differ- 
ence between subjective reaction and 
objective judgment and the avoidance 
of hackneyed illustration I feel secure. 
I suppose that what troubles me is a 
matter of degree. It seems to me that a 
brilliant student might, under the pres- 
sure of a one or two-hour time limit, be 
unable to show his true power to dif- 
ferentiate between subjective reactions 
and objective judgment. Moreover, 
even the most brilliant mind might find 
difficulty in selecting fresh rather than 
hackneyed illustrations within the span 
of any given one or two-hour time 
period. But perhaps what I am truly 
concerned with is the difficulties of ex- 
amination techniques rather than the 
aims of the advanced placement ex- 
aminers. 

The statement of aims of the Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination con- 
tinues with an emphasis on style, in- 
cluding a sensitivity for sentence move- 
ment and exactness and appropriate- 
ness of vocabulary. Here again it 
seems to me there is no argument un- 
less it be one of degree. I presume that 
we can safely assume that the examin- 
ers are not expecting the maturity. of 
style of the master of writing in Eng- 
lish, but rather style which is a good 
cut above the average for even college- 
bound seniors. 

In the end, then, it seems to me that 
the aims for advanced placement can- 
didates are the same as those for other 
college-bound seniors, but at the higher 
level that I have previously described. 
It seems to me that the Advanced Place- 
ment Program is good for those who 
are able to rise to it, with the proviso 
that the brilliant who have not perfect- 
ly mastered mechanics should not be 
overlooked. 
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NEWS OF THE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 


Schools to supply forms 


For scholarship applicants: Starting 
next fall, students will be able to obtain 
copies of the “parents’ confidential 
statement” form of the College Scholar- 
ship Service directly from their second- 
ary schools. In the past the forms have 
been available only through participat- 
ing colleges or from the Service. 

Availability of the css form in the 
schools will parallel the long-estab- 
lished availability in schools of College 
Board test application blanks. 

Although it is not a scholarship ap- 
plication blank, the Css parents’ state- 
ment form is required by participating 
colleges of all of their applicants for 
financial aid. This year 196 colleges 
are participants (see list, p. 37). On 
the form, parents give family financial 
information that the colleges use to ad- 
just the amount of aid offers to the 
needs of the candidate. 


Fall mailing: Schools will be advised 
of distribution plans for the parents’ 
statement forms in the annual Css mail- 
ing to be made to some 16,000 sec- 
ondary schools in the fall. Included in 
the mailing will be a leaflet describ- 
ing the Css and a poster to notify stu- 
dents of financial aid opportunities and 
requirements at CSS colleges, which it 
will list. 

As in the past, the forms will also be 
obtainable from the Service’s opera- 
tions offices at Educational Testing 
Service in Princeton, New Jersey, or 
Los Angeles, California. 


To compute for all applicants 


Estimated parents’ share: Beginning 
in 1959-60, css-computed estimates of 
the share of the applicant’s college ex- 
penses that the parents can reasonably 
afford will be prepared for all appli- 


cants and given on the copies of the 


parents’ statement forms that are trans- 
mitted to colleges. 

The computed estimates will be given 
in three amounts: the amount that may 
be expected from income, the amount 
that may be expected from assets, and 
the total. For convenient comparison, 
the figures will be located next to the 
parents’ own estimate of the amount 
they can afford. 

Shown with the computed estimate 
figures will be the numbers of any items 
on the statement to which the college 
may wish to pay particular attention in 
reviewing and revising the estimates in 
accordance with its own policies. As 
with previous CSS computations, the 
estimates will not in any way be bind- 
ing on colleges and scholarship spon- 
sors. 

The procedures to be used for the 
computations will be those regularly 
followed by the Service and described 
in the current edition of its Computa- 
tion Manual. However, instead of being 
performed by hand as in the past, the 
computations will be made by an elec- 
tronic computer. 


Applicant to pay cost: To cover the 
cost of producing computations for all 
applicants, the fee for the first copy of 
the statement form ordered by the ap- 
plicant will be increased to $3. Addi- 
tional copies that the applicant requests 
the Service to make and send to col- 
leges and scholarship sponsors will be 
charged for at the rate of $2 per copy. 
The present fee is $2 per copy for all 
copies, including the first. 

Changes in administrative arrange- 
ments accompanying the change to 
computation for all applicants will be 
explained in a 1959-60 supplement to 
the Computation Manual. The supple- 
ment will be distributed to all colleges 
participating in the Service and may 
also be requested by any other inter- 
ested college. 


Meetings set 


Annual meeting October 27:The sixth ~ 
annual meeting of the css will be held © 
Tuesday, October 27, at the Waldorf- — 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. The — 
annual fall meeting of the College Board |: 
has been scheduled for the following 
day, which will also take place at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Addresses by guest speakers and a © 
report by the Director of the Service 
are planned for the morning program | 
of the annual meeting. The afternoon 


program will feature several concur- J 


rent workshop discussion sessions for — 
the representatives of participating | 
colleges. 

Tentative topics of the afternoon — 
workshops include advanced computa- 
tion, college relations with corporate 
scholarship program sponsors, CSS re- © 
search projects, student loan adminis- 
tration and an introduction to the Css 
for new participants. 


Six computation schools:Thecss plans © 
to conduct a series of six “computation ~ 
school” programs in the late fall and 
early winter. To be held in locations 
throughout the country, the two or | 
three-day programsare planned toserve 
in part as regional meetings of partic- 
ipating colleges. 


42,055 parents file forms 


Computations on7,785:Through April — 
24, a total of 42,055 parents had filed 
completed parents’ statement forms 
with the Service, about 7 per cent more 
than by the same time last year. 

Over the same period, the css pre- 
pared and reported to colleges order- — 
ing them computations on 7,785 of the 
forms. The 7,785 computations were | 
about 6 per cent more than the Css had ~ 
prepared in the corresponding period — 
last year. 
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